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ARAB UNITY 


A Note on Recent Developments 


IT is natural that those Arabs who dream ofa revival of Arab culture, 
literature, and even political power should look back to the glorious 
days when under the Omayyad Caliphs of Damascus (A.D. 668-750) and 
the Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad (A.D. 750—1258) a state of Arab unity 
existed such as supporters of the Pan-Arab movement now wish to 
restore. In those days, however, though there was nominal unity, under 
a central government, the Arabs were in fact divided by what Hitti 
describes, in his History of the Arabs, as the “‘line of cleavage that 
existed in the old Arab Empire between Northern Arabs and Southern 
Arabs, between Arabs and non-Arabs, between Arab Moslems and Neo- 
Moslems, and between Moslems and Dhimmis’’—the term originally 
applied to Christians and Jews, and later to Zoroastrians and some 
others. The old Arab world was just as divided as is the Arab world of 
to-day, ‘dominated as it is by sectional interests and dynastic 
jealousies”’, but with this difference that there were then no foreign 
Powers who could be blamed for this state of affairs. 

Under the Turks the Arab peninsula was subject toa single sovereignty, 
enjoyed a unified system of government and a common currency and so, 
though the Arab national movement, from which the Arab unity move- 
ment descends, started in Syria and the Lebanon during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, there was no emphasis on Arab unity until 
after the war of 1914-18. 

By the post-war settlement the Arab lands were sub-divided into 
the Lebanon, Syria, Palestine, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and the 
Yemen, in addition, until December, 1925, to the Kingdom of the Hejaz. 
The division of Northern Arabia into spheres of British and French 
influences tended to perpetuate this fragmentation, and consequently 
since 1920 the idea of Arab unity has been accompanied by considerable 
anti-British and anti-French feeling, which the Axis Powers were not 
slow to exploit. 

Despite new frontiers and customs barriers, however, which did much 
to restrict movement, certain links continued to bind the Arab world 
together; a common language, a common culture and a common law 
Lame on the Moslem religion, which has always been a powerful unify- 
ng factor, 
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The movement was further encouraged by the spread of the national 
ideal throughout the world and the improvement of communications 
throughout the Middle East, by means of which happenings in Syria 
and Palestine could produce an almost immediate reaction as far away 
as Baghdad or even in Saudi Arabia. . 

/ In December, 1931 a meeting held in Jerusalem of delegates to the 
Islamic conference formulatcd a covenant which proclaimed the Arab 
lands to be an indivisible whole, and laid down that complete’and unified 
independence was the goal to which all Arab efforts were to be directed. 
Arab solidarity was further demonstrated by the interest shown by the 
rulers of Arab countries in the rebellion in Palestine, and in the Palestine 
conference held in London in 1939. 

King Ibn Saud, by the conquest of the Jebel Shammar and the Hejaz nas y 
which latter he occupied in December, 1925, had achieved a considerable _ | 
measure of unity in Southern Arabia, and he has subsequently made Arab 
considerable progress towards the achievement of his ambition to make J - 7 
himself the controller and rallying point of Pan-Arab sentiment. hes 

In April, 1934, after a short but decisive war against the Imam of the J ° ~*'* 
Yemen, Ibn Saud executed a Treaty of Islamic Friendship and Arab o. ~ 
Brotherhood with his defeated rival. In January, 1936 he concluded a ens 
Trade and Transit Agreement with Bahrein, after which he paid a "Kin 
State visit to Kuwait, to settle in a conciliatory spirit a long-standing bile 
economic conflict between this territory and his own. In April, 1936he JB“... 
concluded with Iraq a Treaty of Arab Brotherhood and Alliance, which J “"' 
was left open to the adherence of any other independent Arab State. 
In May, 1936 he concluded a Treaty of Friendship with Egypt. 

Reference has already been made to the “sectional interests and 
dynastic jealousies’’ which divide the Arab world. They are personal, 
dynastic, religious, and racial. As regards the latter it is not surprising 
that a policy of Arab unity should alarm the non-Arab minorities, such 
as the Kurds, Turcomans, and Circassians. The close association between var 
the Pan-Arab and Pan-Islam movements is not altogether welcome to $n tal 
the non-Muslims, while the Shia elements, particularly in Iraq, where ‘rab. 
with the Kurds they form a majority over the Sunni Arabs, regard with a 
disfavour a consolidation of Sunni Moslem opinion which is likely to 
weaken their own position. 

The main dynastic jealousy is to be found between the Houses o! 
Hashim and Saud. The former were driven out of their heritage in 
the Hejaz by King Ibn Saud, and the latter now disapproves of any rare 
development which may increase the influence of those members ot. rh 
the house of Hashim now in power in Iraq and Transjordan. 

Personal jealousies make themselves felt in political circles all over 
the world, and are particularly strong in the Middle East, so that in sla 
Egypt, Iraq, and Syria it is often sufficient for a certain politician to the 
take up the cause of Arab unity for his political opponents to do thei 1 
best to embarrass his plans, even though they may not themselves be 
opposed to the ideal for which he may be working. For these and other gh 
reasons progress towards unity was not as rapid before the war as might atin 
have been expected. the | 

Since the outbreak of the war two pronouncements made by the sepal 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs have given considerable by N 
stimulus to the movement for Arab unity, and have done much to 
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ter the anti-British feelings with which the movement has been 
npanied in the past. 
t the Mansion House on May 29, 1941 Mr. Eden said: “It seems to me 
natural and right that cultural and economic ties between Arab 
countries, ves, and political ties too,should be strengthened. His Majesty's 
Government, for their part, will give their support to any scheme that 
commands general approval.”’ In reply to a question in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 24, 1943 he said: “As they have already made plain, 
H.M.G. would view with sympathy any move among the Arabs to 
promote their economic, cultural, or political unity. But clearly the 
initiative would have to come from the Arabs themselves, and so far as I 
um aware no such scheme, which would command general approval, 
has yet been worked out.”” The immediate reaction to the second state- 
ment was a general awakening throughout the Arab world of interest in 
Arab unity. 

In Egypt the statement was welcomed by the Arab press, which 
published letters from Abdul Rahman el Azzam and many other leaders 
of Arab opinion, until discussion in the press was banned by Govern- 
ment order. A revival was noted in the activities of the Arab Union 
Club, under the Presidency of Fuad Abaza Pasha, and of a rival organ- 
ization called the Arab Unity Society. 

King Farouk was reported to be taking an interest in the problem, 
while the Egyptian Government adopted at first an attitude limiting its 
activities to the promotion of interest in economic and cultural co- 
operation rather than political unity. 

On March 30, 1943 a statement was made in the Egyptian Senate on 
behalf of the Prime Minister, Nahas Pasha, to the effect that whether in 
or out of office he had long interested himself in the condition of the 
Arab nations and was always ready to help them towards the liberty 
and independence to which they aspired. He considered that the Arab 
Governments ought now to make a general examination of the whole 
problem. He believed that it was the duty of the Egyptian Government 
to take the first steps by making official approaches to all the other 
Arab Governments with a view to ascertaining their individual points of 
view, before inviting them to a friendly meeting in Egypt. If an under- 
standing could thus be reached he would then propose to assemble a 
Congress in Egypt under the Presidency of the head of the Egyptian 
Government, to examine the question more thoroughly and to take such 
decisions as appeared necessary to achieve the aims to which the Arab 
nations aspired. 

rhe first reaction to Mr. Eden’s statement from Iraq was the depar- 
ture of Jamil Madfai on a tour to Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Before 
leaving Baghdad he stated that the declaration had given much en- 
couragement and that he and his friends wished to begin at once to give 
the problem serious attention. 

The opening in Baghdad of a branch of the Egyptian Arab Union Club 
Was announced, but met with little encouragement outside the immedi- 
ate circleof the Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha, and his friends. His brother- 
in-law, Tahsin Pasha el Askari, was reported to be the first chairman of 
the Baghdad branch. The reaction of the Kurds was a renewal of 
separatist agitation, while a movement amongst the Shias encouraged 
by Nuri’s political opponents—themselves mainly Sunni—demanded 
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that attention be given to domestic affairs in Iraq before the Govern. 


ment embarked on international politics. 

Jamil Madfai arrived in Cairo during the last week of March, 1943 
where he was joined by Tahsin el Askari. These two politicians dis. 
cussed the problem of Arab unity with the Premier, Nahas Pasha, an¢ 
many other Egyptians, both official and unofficial. 

Subsequent to Nahas Pasha’s statement on March 30 an official 
invitation was sent to Nuri Pasha, asking him to visit Egypt for pre- 
liminary conversations. He arrived in Cairo in July, after having spent 
some time in Syria and Transjordan on his way from Baghdad. [n 
Damascus he had had conversations with Shukri Quwatli, the Syrian 
President, and in Amman with the Emir Abdullah. In an interview 
with the Egyptian press Nuri Pasha stated that he proposed to discuss 
“collaboration rather than Arab union”’ during his talks with Nahas 
Pasha, and that if those talks were successful and he and Nahas Pasha 
could agree on a basis for the discussion of Arab unity, the latter in- 
tended to call a general conference of representatives of all the Arab 
Governments. 

The Arab leaders in Palestine had been much exercised by Zionist 
propaganda, and by statements made on the anniversary of the Balfour 
Declaration in November, 1942 by Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wendell 
Wilkie. They therefore welcomed Nahas Pasha’s statement of March 
30 and a telegram of thanks to Nahas Pasha, signed by. nine prominent 
Palestinian Arabs, was published in the Palestine Arab and Egyptian 
press. 

King Ibn Saud, in an interview given to the American magazine Life 
in March, 1943, was reported to have said: ‘‘There are no differences 
among the Arabs, and I believe that with Allied aid they will be united 
after the war.”” The King’s statement, broadcast throughout the Middle 
East, was interpreted as showing his Majesty’s keen interest in Arab 
affairs generally, and Arab Nationalists from all over the Middle East 
sent him congratulatory telegrams. 

In May, 1943 a statement, purporting to set forth Iraq’s views on 
Arab unity, was published in Baghdad which urged that the political 
aims of the Pan-Arab Union should be attained by lawful means. These 
were to include the independence of Syria, the Lebanon, and all other 
Arab countries not yet entirely free. It was proposed that all Arab 
States should belong to the Union, should have a common foreign 
policy, and, once they had joined, should agree never to cede any of 
their sovereign rights to a foreign Power. As regards internal policy each 
State should retain its own national individuality. It recommended an 
educational revival based on co-operation with Egypt, a unified 
educational curriculum, an agreed educational policy controlled by @ 
central board, and a revival of Islamic culture. 

In the Syrian Parliament a motion was carried on Aug. 26, 1943 that 
the Syrian Government should work for the attainment of a confeder- 
ation of Arab States and the future unification of Arab countries. 

The Arab press in Tangier about this time protested that in all the 
published accounts of recent talks on Arab unity no mention had been 
made of Morocco. It was pointed out that there were a great mai) 


Arabs in Morocco who did not wish to be left out of any scheme for 
Arab unity. 
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After his talks with Nuri Pasha were completed Nahas Pasha addressed 
an invitation to King Ibn Saud, the Emir Abdullah, and the Imam of the 
Yemen, asking them to send representatives to hold conversations 
with him in Cairo. During the last week of August the Prime Minister 
of Transjordan, Tewfiq Abul Huda, arrived in Egypt and had long dis- 
cussions with Nahas Pasha at Alexandria, after which it was announced 
that general agreement had been reached. 

In September Nahas Pasha sent Ali Kemel Habeisha, General 
Secretary of the Council of Ministers, with a letter to Ibn Saud, and as 
aresult of his visit the King agreed to send Yusef Yasin as his delegate 
to discuss Arab unity with Nahas Pasha in Egypt. Yusef Yasin arrived 
in Cairo on Oct. 9, 1943. 

A delegation from the Syrian Government arrived in Cairo on Oct. 
91, and consisted of the Syrian Prime Minister, Saadullah Jabri; Jamil 
Mardam, Foreign-Minister, and three other members. It was flown from 
Damascus in an aircraft specially provided by the Egyptian Government, 
and the delegation was given a royal welcome on its arrival and during 
its stay in Egypt. A visit by representatives of the Lebanese Govern- 
ment was expected during November, but was postponed owing to the 
crisis which occurred in Beirut on Nov. 11. After this trouble had been 
settled the Lebanese delegation visited Cairo early in January, 1944 
and received an even warmer welcome than that given to the Syrians. 

At the time of writing it is understood that a conference of represent- 
atives of all the Arab countries, with the exception of Saudi Arabia 
and Yemen,is to be held in Alexandria on Sept. 25.1 From the accounts 
published of the individual discussions carried out recently between 
Nahas Pasha and representatives of various Arab countries it would 
appear that, while general agreement may have been reached in 
principle, there has been very little agreement as to any definite 
policy for the future. 

The Economist of April 30, 1943 published an article in which it was 

stated: ‘The people of the Middle East are asking what is to come out 
of the struggle in which they have all been more or less involved. They 
are looking to the great Powers for some indication of their policy ... 
all these schemes, political and economic, depend on the energy and 
influence of the great Powers, and particularly Great Britain.” 
_ In the Middle East Supply Centre the British and Americans have an 
instrument which is already encouraging the development of a regional 
spirit in the Middle East. It is teaching representatives of the Middle 
East countries to tackle their economic problems in a co-operative 
spirit, and is helping to pave the way towards a more general co-oper- 
ation after the war. 

There are many practical difficulties in the way of a political union 
between all the Arab countries, and though this may be the ultimate 
goal of the extreme Pan-Arab enthusiasts, it would seem, from their 
published statements, that th= various Arab Governments now aim at 
achieving progress towards a cultural, educational, and economic co- 
operation rather than any form of political federation or confederation. 
_As has already been stated in a previous article in the Bulletin,* a 
Lonference on agriculture held under the auspices of the M.E.S.C. in 


- (he Conference opened on this date. See Chronology under Egypt. 
See the Bulletin of Sept. 2, 1944, ‘“The Middle East Supply Centre”’. 
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February, 1944 led to a proposal to set up a ‘Middle East Council of 
Agriculture’. The agricultural conference was only one of a series which 
are being held under the auspices of the M.E.S.C., and which are, it 
is hoped, doing much to develop that spirit of ““common action and 
mutual trust’, which, combined with “‘good leadership’’ were said by 
the Director-General of the M.E.S.C. (Commander R. G. A. Jackson) 
to be so much needed for future progress in the Middle East. 

It will be seen that the Allies have done much to assist unity in the 
Middle East by providing through the M.E.S.C. the machinery for 
future regional and international economic co-operation. 

The Governments of the Middle East countries were quick to realize 
the value of this machinery as a nucleus for a Middle Eastern Economic 
Council. It will now be for the representatives of these countries to 
apply the lessons learned in the economic sphere to co-operation in a 
wider field. Much has already been done to achieve close co-operation 
in regard to education. 

A great impetus was given to the Pan-Arab movement by Mr. 
Anthony Eden’s statements, and the subsequent talks between the 
Arab leaders should have done much to prepare the way. for a more 
serious discussion. The stage is now set for such discussion, and it 
will be interesting to see if the various Arab leaders can sufficiently 
sink their personal interests and jealousies to enable them to prepare 
a concrete plan, such as that for which the Foreign Secretary has 
already expressed the sympathy of the British Government if the Arabs 
themselves can agree upon it. 

Much as the efforts of the United Nations to safeguard the Middle 
East countries from the-worst horrors of war are appreciated, as-are 
also their efforts to encourage mutual co-operation between the Middle 
East countries, it would be giving a wrong impression to suggest that 
the present discussions are likely to be entirely friendly to the British 
Government and the French, as owing to the existence of three knotty 
problems—namely, the termination of French control in Syria, the 
satisfactory settlement of the Palestine question, and the removal from 
Arab countries of all foreign influence considered to be incompatible 
with complete independence—an anti-British and anti-French feeling 
still exists among the rank and file which the responsible Arab leaders 
may find it difficult to control. 

The underlying motive of Arab federation is in its essence anti- 
foreign, and any discussion of it must therefore be likely to arouse anti- 
foreign feeling, however much it may be the desire of the Arab State 
Governments to avoid it. The British and United States Governments 
must be well aware of this, and the fact that both of them through the 
M.E.S.C., and the British Government through the pronouncements of 
the Foreign Secretary, have done so much to encourage mutual co- 
operation would seem to show that they welcome a frank discussion of 
the subject. © 
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A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 
Il. The Pattern of International Trade in the late 1920s 


IN the late 1920s, which may conveniently be taken as a starting-point 
in this short survey, about two-fifths of the international flow of 
merchandise in Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R. but including the U.K.) 
was between one European country and another, while about three 
fifths was to or from countries outside Europe. Of the trade between 
European countries, about 60 per cent was between countries of the 
industrial group—the United Kingdom, France, Germany, the Low 
Countries, Switzerland, Austria, and Czechoslovakia; about 17 per cent 
consisted of imports into the industrial from the remaining, non- 
industrial, countries, 19 per cent of imports of the non-industrial from 
the industrial group, and only the remaining four per cent or so of trade 
from one non-industrial country to another. 

Thus, international trade within Europe radiated from the industrial 
countries. In the first place, their total income—their total production 
and consumption of goods and services—was about three times as great 
as that of the equally populous but less industrial countries to the 
north, east, and south, and the total intra-European international trade 
to which they were parties was almost exactly four times as great as 
that in which the less industrial countries took part. Their intra- 
European trade was thus larger in proportion to their total national 
incomes than was the case with the less industrial countries; their larger 
income alone does not explain their larger trade. 

Secondly, however, they traded more with each other than with the 
less industrial countries of Europe, whereas the latter traded very much 
more (eight times as much, in fact) with the more industrial countries 
than with each other. This*is an interesting characteristic. It is cer- 
tainly true in general that industrial countries are more complementary 
one with another than non-industrial countries are, though not, of 
course, so highly complementary as is an industrial country with a non- 
industrial one. In Europe, however, this general tendency is supple- 
mented by the effects of geographical position; the industrial countries 
form a solid block highly conducive to trade between them, whereas the 
less industrial countries are disposed round three sides of the industrial 
block in a way which, on the whole, facilitates their contacts with it 
rather than with each other. 

As regards extra-European trade, it has first to be remarked that 
Europe in the late 1920s imported very much more merchandise from 
the outside world than she exported to it, the difference being made up 
(so far as the more industrial countries were concerned) by interest on 
investments, receipts for shipping and other services rendered to other 
continents, and (at that date) borrowing from the United States. The 
less industrial countries covered their passive balance of merchandise 
trade with extra-European countries mainly by their active balance 
with industrial Europe and by borrowing. The flow of merchandise 
between the more industrial countries and the extra-European world, 
however, was more than nine times as great as the corresponding figure 
for the less industrial countries—i.e. the intercourse of the more 
industrial countries with the world outside Europe was about three 
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times as intense, in proportion to their total incomes, as that of the less 
industrial countries. This was, of course, a reflection of the fact that 
the extra-European world is far less industrialized, on the whole, thay 
industrial Europe; it is therefore very highly complementary with 
Europe’s more industrial parts (whose imports from it consist as to three. 
quarters of foodstuffs, raw materials, and semi-manufactures) byt 
relatively non-complementary with its less industrial countries. Indeed, 
the total flow of trade (both ways) between industrial Europe and the 
extra-European world was about twice as great as that between one 
country and another in industrial Europe, illustrating in some degree 
the obvious fact, mentioned above, that an industrial and a non. 
industrial region are more highly complementary than two industrial 
regions. It was also, however, nearly three and a half times as great as 
the flow of trade (both ways) between the more industrial and the less 
industrial countries of Europe. The outside world was not merely a 
much bigger competitor of non-industrial Europe in the industrial 
markets of that continent, but it also supplied (for instance) tropical 
products in which non-industrial Europe did not compete with it. 

The less industrialized countries of Europe, on the other hand, did 
little more than a third as much trade with the extra-European world 
as they did with the industrial countries of Europe, though this extra- 
European trade of theirs was nearly three times as great as their trade 
with one another. They were less complementary with each other than 
with the world outside Europe, but they were very much less comple- 
mentary with the extra-European world than with industrial Europe. 

The chief fact that emerges from this preliminary survey of the 
European trade-pattern is the high degree of dependence of the less 
industrial countries of the continent on its more industrial parts. Their 
total average dependence on international trade was not, it is true, very 
great (though it was exceptionally great in the case of the northern 
countries), but in so far as they were dependent on it, the weakness of 
their bargaining position is obvious. They were overwhelmingly 
dependent on trade with the industrial countries of Europe (as opposed 
to overseas trade or trade with each other) while to the industrial 
countries concerned this trade was of relatively minor importance, since 
alternative markets and supplies were available overseas. This bargain- 
ing weakness of the less industrial countries of Europe in relation to the 
industrial countries was a considerable factor in the events of the pre- 
war decade; it is a permanent factor which must always be borne 0 
mind by those concerned with policy and its consequences. 

From these generalities one may now pass on to consider the trade- 
pattern in greater detail. When this is done it is still apparent, how- 
ever, that certain groups of countries were so similar in their commet- 
cial relations as to make it convenient to discuss them together. This 
was pre-eminently true of the Scandinavian countries tegether wit! 
Estonia and Latvia. All of them were overwhelmingly dependent, s 
far as their export trade was concerned, on some or all of a smal 
number of natural resources and industries—forest products, watet 
power, dairy farming, and fishing. Denmark represented one extreme, 
with sixty per cent of her foreign purchasing-power derived from the 
sale of butter and bacon; Finland represented another with some three: 
quarters of hers derived from wood, pulp, and paper exports, while 
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Norway and Sweden based their external economic relations on some- 
what more diverse activities—Norway relying on her forest_products, 
her fisheries, her electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical industries, 
and her shipping, while Sweden had, besides her forest products, her 
iron ore and her engineering products to offer~on the world market. 
The Estonian and Latvian exports were divided largely between forest 
and da iry products. 

The second great feature which the trade-patterns of all these coun- 
tries had in common was reliance on the United Kingdom as their chief 
customer and on Germany as their chief supplier. The reasons for this 
are fairly plain; the United Kingdom was the greatest importer of both 
timber and food in the world, completely overshadowing in this respect 
any other country of Europe, and therefore naturally took the lion’s 
share of the food and timber exports of (especially) those countries in 
the north-west of the Continent which had easy and short sea com- 
munication with her. On the other hand, there was no commercial 
reason why they should buy their industrial goods and fuels from the 
United Kingdom rather than from any other country able to supply 
them at similar prices, and (partly, no doubt, because of proximity in 
some cases) Germany obtained a rather larger share of their markets 
than did the United Kingdom. 

Thirdly, the-northern countries were all highly dependent on foreign 
trade, in the sense that it accounted for a high proportion of their total 
output or consumption. Such a high degree of dependence is typical of 
small countries with high per capita incomes built upon relatively 
narrow bases of natural advantage—characteristics which they all 
shared. In all cases, their imports in 1929 exceeded in value a fifth of 
their annual average national incomes over the decade 1929-34; in 
Norway and Denmark the proportion was nearly one-half. In the most 
important cases, too, the traditional trade policy was liberal, though 
(except in Denmark) cereal growing and some other branches of agricul- 
ture were protected, as were a number of manufacturing industries 
supplying the home market. 

The two industrial countries which most resembled the northern 
countries in their commercial’ relations were the Netherlands and 
Belgium. They, too, were among the most highly dependent on inter- 
national trade; they, too, sold more to the United Kingdom than they 
bought from it and bought more from Germany than they sold there, 
but Germany was the largest market as well as the largest supplier of 
the Netherlands, while Belgium’s largest supplier was France. Their 
internal economies, on which this pattern of trade depended, were 
indeed, fundamentally different from those of the northern countries, 
their export trade being more broadly based; though Belgium was fairly 
heavily dependent on her coal and iron, and the Netherlands on dairying 
and horticulture, these did not directly contribute much more than a 
quarter of the exports of each of the two countries. Their export trade, 
too, was less concentrated geographically than that of the northern 
countries; their largest single customer in each case took only about one- 
fifth of the total, against (for instance) over a quarter in the cases of 
Norway and Sweden, two-fifths in Finland, and nearly three-fifths in 
Denmark. This was, of course, partly a reflection of the greater total 
output of the two Low Countries, as well as of the greater diversification 
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of their economies, as compared with the northern countries. The Low 
Countries, too, had liberal traditions of commercial policy. 

The three great industrial countries from which the trade of Europe 
principally radiated—the United Kingdom, France, and Germany— 
had, of course, much wider and more varied trade connections still. The 
most striking fact about their trade, indeed—either their export or 
their import trade—is the great evenness with which it was spread over 
the whole globe. Nevertheless, their trade-patterns differed very 
markedly. The United Kingdom was remarkable for her passive 
balance of merchandise trade—and, indeed, of total payments on current 
account—with most European countries, made up by an active balance 
of total current payments (though not, in general, of merchandise trade 
alone) with overseas countries. Germany was remarkable for the 
uniformity of her active balances. of merchandise trade with every 
country in Europe except (as a rule) Greece and Bulgaria, and her 
passive balances with every country outside Europe (as defined here} 
except the U.S.S.R. and Japan. France, also, had an active balance 
with most European countries (the most notable exception being 
Germany) and a passive balance with most overseas countries, but the 
distinction was less clear-cut than in Germany’s case. Britain was re- 
markable for the very high proportion of her imports which consisted of 
foodstuffs (both French and German imports consisted to a greater 
extent of industrial materials or fuel); a fact of some significance in that 
an improvement in the terms of trade of the industrial countries as a 
whole tended to give direct benefit to the consumer in Britain to a 
greater extent thamin France and Germany, where the manufacturer 
was the chief beneficiary. As to her export trade, the United Kingdom 
had for eighty years been shifting from an overwhelming reliance 
on textile sales in non-industrial countries to a predominant reliance on 
sales of machinery and the more elaborate consumers’ durable goods 
(such as motor cars), but was still on the old basis to a much larger 
extent than Germany, which had started so much later. France, in some 
degree, had shifted from her traditional dependence on luxury exports 
with the development of her steel industry based on her low-grade ores, 
Lut with her, too, the old tradition remained strong, and she continued 
to be an exporter of high quality consumers’ goods to wealthy industrial 
countries to a far greater extent than either of the other two European 
Great Powers. 

Between the commercial policies of the three great industrial 
countries, also, there were very great differences. The United Kingdom 
was, with exceptions which were still minor, a free trade country; both 
France and Germany were relatively high protectionists. At the time 
under discussion (the late 1920s) France’s protective tariffs were higher 
on the industrial side, Germany’s on the agricultural—a reflection of the 
greater natural strength of manufacturing industry in Germany fhan in 
France consequent, largely, upon the-excellent German coal resources. 
The different traditions of policy in France and Germany, as compared 
with the United Kingdom were, of course, connected with the differences 
in their economic histories which had made them so much less dependent 
on external trade in general than she was. 

Italy, in some ways to be thought of as a both industrially and 
agriculturally much weaker version of France, had a trade-patter 
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considerably different from those of the great industrial countries, 
though her trade was diverse both in its physical nature and its geo- 
graphical distribution, and her dependence on it (in relation to her total 
production) not far short of that of the United Kingdom. She was one 
of the few European countries which, at that time, had a passive 
balance of merchandise trade with the U.K. (from which, like France, 
she imported coal), making up this (and her larger passive balance with 
the New World on account of cotton and wheat imports, etc.) by her 
textile exports to the Middle East ard her sales of silks and Mediter- 
ranean fruits to Germany and other industrial countries. Her policy was 
protectionist, most notably on the industrial side. Spain had the 
Mediterranean side of Italy’s economy without anything like her 
industry, but with iron ore and, coal for export instead. She thus 
achieved active balances with most European countries except Ger- 
many, which enabled her to obtain the usual surplus of foodstuffs and 
raw materials from overseas. She was one of the most highly protectionist 
countries in Europe, especially with regard to finished manufactures. 
Switzerland, on the other hand, shared many of the economic character- 
istics of France, importing coal from Germany, exporting her special- 
ised products all over the world, and relying to an even greater extent 
than France on the tourist trade to make up her passive merchandise 
balance. Her protection was predominantly agricultural, but she was, 
in general, a low tariff country. 

In Eastern Europe, the patterns of trade were fundamentally differ- 
ent from most of those inthe west. Not only were they patterns char- 
acteristic of small countries, but of poor countries also; the range of 
exports (both geographically and in physical variety) was small, and so 
was the general degree of reliance on external trade. Poland differed 
perhaps most markedly from the rest as a result of being larger and of 
having coal for-export. As a result of the latter asset, she achieved 
export surpluses with Austria, the northern countries, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia; her agricultural and timber exports also gave her one 
of the usual active balances with the United Kingdom, and an occasional 
small one with Germany; with these she covered the customary large 
passive balance with the extra-European world. Czechoslovakia’s 
trade pattern was chiefly characterized by her passive balance with 
Germany and her active balance (due to her textile and machinery 
exports) with Austria and most of South-Eastern Europe. Austria’s not 
dissimilar but more precarious economy rested on exports mainly of 
timber and machinery, which gave her active balances with Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and parts of South-East Europe to cover her passive 
balances on account of coal, cereal, and textile imports from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and, of course, overseas. Hungary and Yugoslavia 
with their exports of grain, animal products, and eggs (to which Yugo- 
Slavia added ores and timber) achieved active balances with some neigh- 
bouring countries (both of them with Greece, Yugoslavia with Italy, 
Hungary with Austria) to cover their big passive balances with Ger- 
many and Czechoslovakia. Rumania differed from them mainly in 
that her oil resources gave her active balances with a number of East- 
European countries, notably with Hungary (and some countries in the 
M est also). Bulgaria and Greece, with their specialized economies pro- 
ducing tobacco and dried fruits for export were notable for their (for 
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European countries rare) active balances with Germany, which, together 
with shipping income in the case of Greece, covered passive balances 
with most other countries. 

All the East-European countries mentioned were highly protectionist: 
Austria, at the time under discussion, least so, and Bulgaria most. 
The tariffs on the whole were high in the case of foodstuffs, partly for 
revenue rather than protectionist reasons, though the effort to foster 
agricultural processing industries and branches of agriculture, other than 
the prevailing cereal cultivation by protectionist measures, was apparent, 
Czechoslovakia and Austria, which afterwards instituted very high pro- 
tection of cereal agriculture, had not done so by the late 1920s, nor had 
the very high protection of manufacturing industry yet become 
general, though there were some notable examples as, for instance, the 
high protection of textiles in Rumania, Bulgaria, and Poland. 

What, then, was the general pattern of balances of trade which 
emerged from this complicated system of trade relations? At the end of 
the 1920s about £130 million a year was being transferred by overseas 
countries, through Germany, to continental European creditor coun- 
tries such as France, the Low Countries, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
About £200 million, in addition, was being transferred to these countries 
direct by means of their passive merchandise balances with the overseas 
debtor countries concerned. Of this £330 million transferred to the 
creditor countries of western continental Europe, about £130 million 
was re-transferred by them, in the form of active merchandise balances, 
to the United Kingdom, which, of course, also'received very large sums 
direct from her overseas debtors. Germany thus acted as an inter- 
mediary in the transfer of interest and other payments to Western 
Europe generally from overseas; the creditor countries on the western 
edge of the Continent acted as intermediaries on a similar scale in the 
transfer of such payments from overseas (whether through Germany or 
not) to the United Kingdom. The fact that the German external pay- 
ments account was kept in balance only by prodigious borrowing from 
abroad (chiefly from the United States) thus meant that a nodal point 
in the European and world payments system was fulfilling its function 
under conditions which could not (and in fact did not) continue indefin- 
itely. Once so complex a system of international settlements (far more 
complex than this sketch has made apparent) had broken down, the 
difficulty of building up anything equally elaborate, anything so well 
adapted to the fulfilment (in equilibrium conditions) of European and 
world needs was small indeed. So it proved in the depression which 
followed. 


THE RUSSO-RUMANIAN ARMISTICE 


THE terms of the armistice between Rumania and the USSR. 
signed on Sept. 13, were announced by the Moscow radio, the following 
being the principal provisions: 

Rumania, having ceased hostilities on Aug. 24 and entered tlic wat 
on the side of the Allies, was putting in the field at least 12 in/antry 
divisions with reinforcements. The Government and High Command 
undertook to disarm and intern all the armed forces of Germany and 
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Hungary on Rumanian territory, and intern their nationals. They would 
assure Soviet and other Allied troops free movement, and give every 
facility for this by placing all means of transportation at their disposal. 

The frontier between Rumania and Soviet Russia established by the 
agreement of June 28, 1940 was restored (Article 4). 

Rumania would surrender at once all Allied prisoners of war, and look 
after them until.repatriation; also release all persons imprisoned in 
connection with activities in favour of the Allies or in view of their 
racial origin, and rescind all discriminatory legislation (Article 6). 

Rumania would hand over all United Nations’ vessels in her ports, 
these to be returned to their owners after the war. She would also 
provide regularly the funds in Rumanian currency required by the 
Allied-Soviet High Command for the execution of its functions and 
place at its disposal industrial and transport undertakings, public 
utilities, power stations, food, fuel, etc. Rumanian merchant vessels 
would be subjected to operational control by the Allied High Command. 

Rumania would pay reparations to make good the damage suffered 
by the Soviet Union, but owing to waging war on Germany and Hungary 
she would pay only in part, the sum being $300 million (American) 
spread over 6 years. Payment would be in oil, corn, timber, vessels, 
machinery, etc. She would also pay for damages suffered by other 
Allied nations and their civilians in Rumania, the sum to be fixed later 
(Article 11). 

The Government and High Command undertook to co-operate with the 
Allied-Soviet High Command in the arrest of war criminals. 

Rumania undertook to disband at once all organizations of Fascists, 
pro-Hitlerites, and others whose activities were hostile to the United 
Nations, and, in particular, to the Soviet Union (Article 15). 

Local circumstances permitting, Rumanian civil administration would 
be re-established in all Rumanian territory lying not less than 32} to 62} 
miles from the line of the front. All administrative organs would under- 
take to carry out all instructions of the Allied High Command. 

An Allied Control Commission, under the joint control of the Allied- 
Soviet High Command acting in the name of the United Nations, would 
be set up to control and regulate the execution of the agreements till 
the peace was signed. 

The Allied Governments considered the decisions of the Vienna 
Award as not valid, and agreed that Transylvania, either all or the 
greater part of it, should be returned to Rumania (Article 19). 

he agreement was signed by Marshal Malinovsky for the Allies, “‘on 
behalf of the Governments of the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States’’. 


THE RUSSO-FINNISH ARMISTICE 


'HE principal terms of the armistice signed on Sept. 19 between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom, on the one hand, and Finland, on 
the other, were: 

Finland undertock to withdraw her troops behind the frontier line 
of 1940, and to disarm all German forces still in Finland after Sept. 15 
and hand over their personnel to the Allied (Soviet) High Command 
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as prisoners of war. She also accepted the obligation to intern German 
and Hungarian nationals. 

Finland undertook to make available to the Allies the airfields op 
her western and south-western coasts, with all equipment, during th: 
period necessary for air operations against the Germans in Estonia and 
the German Navy in the northern part of the Baltic (Article 3). 

She undertook to place her Army on a peace footing within 2} months 
from the signature of the armistice. 

The effect of the treaty with Russia of March 12, 1940 was restored, 
subject to the changes in the present agreement. 

Finland returned to Russia the Oblast of Petsamo (Article 7}, and 
Russia renounced her rights to the lease of Hangé peninsula. Finland, 
for her part undertook to lease to Russia territory and waters for the 
establishment of a naval base in the area of Porkala-Ud (Article 8). 

The effect of the agreement of Oct. 11, 1940 concerning the Aaland 
Islands was completely restored (Article 9). 

Finland undertook to hand over at once all Allied war prisoners, and 
also nationals who had been interned in or deported by force to Finland, 
and Finnish prisoners and interned persons in Allied territory would 
at the same time be transferrred to Finland. 

For losses caused by Finland to Russia she undertook to pay $30) 
million, over 6 years, in commodities (timber, paper, cellulose, sea and 
river craft, etc.). Provision would also be made for the indemnification 
by Finland of losses caused to other Allied States and nationals in 
Finland, the amounts to be fixed separately (Article 11). 

Finland undertook to collaborate with the Allies in the apprehension 
and trial of war criminals; also to transfer to the Allied (Soviet) High 
Command as booty all war material of Germany and her satellites, 
including ships. 

Finland undertook not to permit the export or expropriation of any 
property belonging to Germany or Hungary or to their nationals. 

All Finnish merchant ships other than those already under Allied 
control would be handed over for use in the general interests of the 
Allies for the duration of the war; also all ships in Finnish waters 
belonging to the United Nations; these vessels subsequently to be 
returned to their owners (Article 18). 

Finland to make available such materials and products as might be 
required by the United Nations for purposes connected with the 
war (Article 19). 

Finland undertook to remove all discriminatory legislation, and t0 
dissolve all pro-Hitler organizations and all others conducting prope 
ganda against the United Nations, particularly the Soviet Union, ané 
not to permit in future the existence of organizations of that nature 
(Article 21). 

An Allied control commission would be established to regulate and 


supervise the execution of the agreement, until the conclusion of peace 
under the direction and instructions of the Allied (Soviet) High Commané 


In signing the agreement the British and Soviet Governments wet 
acting on behalf of all the United Nations at war with Finland. The 
execution of the agreement was to be supervised by the Soviet Hig! 
Command, similarly acting on behalf of the United Nations. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE 

Flying bomb attacks ori Southern England were resumed in the 
middle of September, but with small numbers of missiles. It was stated 
on Sept. 25 that in the 3 weeks ended that morning some 120 were 
believed to have been launched. 

The position in the north on Sept. 12 was that the U.S. Ist Army 
had crossed the German frontier east of Eupen, which they captured 
late on the 11th, while an armoured division was also driving into 
Germany just north of Trier, after crossing the-frontier the previous 
evening. Eben Mael fortress was captured, 4 miles south of Maastricht; 
also Malmédy. By Sept. 11 midnight the U.S. Ist Army had taken 
169,706 prisoners, and between Sept. 3 and 10 the British 2nd Army 
captured 28,557. By Sept..13 its total was over 73,000. 

On Sept. 12 the Canadians took Bruges, and Havre surrendered, with 
over 11,000 prisoners. Allied casualties in the assault on the port were 
only some 400. mA 

On the Moselle front U.S. tanks were across the river, but very strong 
resistance was met between Metzand Nancy. On Sept. 11 the Americans 
opened a new attack south of Nancy, and next dayentered Neufchateau, 
33 miles to the S.W. By Sept. 12 the U.S. 3rd Army had taken over 
80,000 prisoners. 

In the south the French captured St. Seine-L’abbaye, north-west of 
Dijon, and other towns to the north-east, and the U.S. 7th Army 
entered Vesoul. Another junction of the 3rd and 7th armies was effected 
on the Plateau de Langres (the Seine-Rhéne watershed), Langres itself 
having been captured on Sept. 11. The prisoners taken by the 7th 
Army now totalled over 70,000. On Sept. 13 it was learnt that La 
Rochelle had been liberated. 

During the next 2 or 3 days heavy fighting went on in the Leopold 
Canal area, east of Brugesy in the outskirts of Antwerp, and along the 
Albert Canal, especially round Gheel. The Dutch frontier was crossed 
north-east of Antwerp and near Maastricht, and the German at new 
points south-east of Aachen and near Priim, east of Malmédy. 

Very stubborn fighting went on for some days on the Leopold Canal, 
vhich was reached on Sept. 14, and a bridgehead established, but the 

ermans made desperate efforts to prevent the Canadians from getting 
o the area of the Scheldt estuary. They drove back the Poles who were 
Tying to get across the Hulst Canal (between Hulst and Axel) and the 
bridgeheads on the Leopold Canal changed hands several times before 
he Canadians and Poles secured a firm foothold north of it. On Sept. 
16 they crossed the canal in strength, and on Sept. 20 reached the 

cheldt on a 6-mile front near Terneuzen, and captured Hulst and Axel, 
rossing that canal also. 

On Sept. 15 the U.S. 1st Army broke the main line of the West Wall 
Past of Aachen, and also pierced the outer section of it east of St. Vith 
south of Malmédy). Maastricht was captured, and on the Moselle front 

ancy and Epinal. The 1st Army was now in Germany along a front of 
tbout 100 miles, and the battle of France was stated at H.Q. to have cost 
the Germans at least 750,000 men killed, wounded, or captured. 

soners numbered nearly 400,000, omitting the forces trapped in 
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Calais, Brest, and other ports, and Gen. Montgomery, in an address ty 
his men on Sept. 17, said it was problematical how much longer the 
enemy could continue the struggle. No human endeavour could now 
prevent the complete and utter defeat of the armed forces in Germany. 
Reports were now current that Rundstedt was again in command on 
the western front. 

On Sept. 17 began the greatest airborne operation ever carried out. 
Over 4,000 aircraft took part in the landing of strong forces near Eind- 
hoven, Nijmegen, and Arnhem after the airfields and gun emplacements 
in that part of Holland had been very heavily bombed. By night time 
several towns had been seized and cleared of the enemy. Meanwhile 
the 2nd Army crossed the Escaut Canal and pushed on into Holland, 
and next day established contact with the airborne forces after captur- 
ing Aalst. In less than 48 hours it pushed forward over 50 miles, and 
after a hard fight north of Aalst-reached the outskirts of Nijmegen. Its 
first thrust took it to Eindhoven on Sept. 18, and the next, on two 
parallel routes, 37 miles beyond Eindhoven, across the Maas at Grave, 
where the bridge had been seized by the airborne troops, and on nearly 
to the Waal at Nijmegen. Fighting went on in the town, and the bridge 
was seized by tank troops of the 2nd Army, which meanwhile beat off 
many heavy attacks on the flanks of the corridor it had established to 
reach the river, and widened the base of it to 20 miles. On Sept. 22 very 
fierce fighting went on round Elst, 5 miles north of Nijmegen and the 
same distance south of the airborne force at Arnhem. This force was 
attacked from all sides throughout the week, but held its ground, and 
was reinforced from the air and supplied with much needed ammunition 
and food. On Sept. 23 2nd Army elements reached the south bank of 
the Lek (the Dutch Rhine) and made contact with some (Poles) of the 
airborne troops. By now, despite many enemy attacks from both east 
and west, Eindhoven and Nijmegen were securely held, but at one 
moment the road between the 2 places was cut by a German force using 
some 30 tanks. Typhoons came up in support of the British armour and 
the enemy were driven out with loss. Early on Sept. 25 the road was 
cut again, south-west of Nijmegen, but was reopened, and it was stated 
that evening that the movement of supplies had not been seriously 
hindered. 

On Sept. 23 night groups of men from the 2nd Army crossed the Lek 
to reinforce the airborne force, while attacks were made eastward 
as well as towards Arnhem, and the German frontier was crossed in the 
neighbourhood of the Reichswald forest. East of Eindhoven on Sept. #4 
the bridgehead over the Bois-le-Duc canal was extended to beyond 
Deurne, and to the west the Germans were driven from the [scaut 
Canal to the general line of the canal from Antwerp to Turnhout, and 01 
Sept. 25 the latter was found abandoned. 

On Sept. 19 German S.S. troops were reported to be fighting with 
great determination at all the key points from Aachen down to Met, 
and 3 violent battles were going on round Aachen, east of St. Vith, and 
north-west of Trier. In the first Busbach and Hofen were taken and 
Stolberg reached, and in the second Brandscheid, Hontheim, and Hut: 
tingen, over the Luxemburg frontier. In the Moselle sector a big tank 
battle was going on north-east of Nancy, and on Sept. 19 U.S. tanks 
took Luneville, south-east of Nancy, and reached Baccarat next day. 
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On Sept. 19 and 20 72 German tanks were knocked out in this fighting. 
German counter-attacks were made more and more frequently, and 
north and west of Dieuze they employed the largest concentration of 
tanks yet seen on this front. On Sept. 22 60 were knocked out on the 
Chateau-Salins-Luneville road, making over 300 put out of action by 
the 3rd Army in 11 days. By Sept. 23 the battle had been won. The 
Germans continued to counter-attack, but in less strength, and on Sept. 
24 both at Chateau-Salins and north-west of Dieuze they were beaten 
back with heavy loss. 

In the south Modane, on the Italian frontier, was occupied on Sept. 16, 
and in the Belfort direction the Americans pushed on north-east of Vesoul 
and beyond Lure. By Sept. 25 they were less than 12 miles from 
Belfort, but the Germans had made great preparations to defend the 
approaches to the Gap, and were fighting very stubbornly. 

On Sept. 19 the capture of 19,312 Germans near Beaugency, near 
Orleans, wasannounced. On Sept. 20 the citadel at Boulogne surrendered 
and by the 22nd all resistance had ended. Over 7,500 prisoners were 
taken. The Brest area was all cleared of the enemy by Sept. 20. 

Air operations included the following heavy attacks on Germany: 
Darmstadt and Berlin (Sept. 11 night); oil plant and arms factories at 
Magdeburg, Ruhland, Bohlen, Brux, Misburg, Hemmingstadt, and Kiel 
(Sept. 12), when 105 ’planes were destroyed, and 60 lost; Frankfurt and 
Stuttgart (Sept. 12 night) when 53 ’planes were destroyed and 36 lost; 
synthetic oil plants at Merseburg and Liitzkendorf, factories near Stutt- 
gart and at Ulm, railways at Osnabruck, and other targets; also oil 
refineries at Oderthal (south-west of Breslau) and other targets in Upper 
Silesia by bombers from Italy (Sept. 13); Kiel, Berlin, and Liibeck (Sept. 
15 night); Bremen (Sept. 16 night); Bremerhaven (Sept. 18 night) where 
420,000 incendiaries were dropped in 20 minutes; Hamm, Soest, 
Coblenz, and Dillenberg railways, Wiesbaden factories, and many rail- 
yards on the Cologne-Aachen line (Sept, 19); Rheydt and Miinchen- 
Gladbach (Sept. 19 night); Ludwigshafen synthetic oil plant and Mainz 
and Coblenz railways (Sept. 21); Munich airfields and Cassel (Sept. 22); 
and Neuss, Miinster, and Bochum (Sept. 23 night), Neuss being a very 
important rail centre and inland harbour, north-east of Aachen, never 
attacked before. In no case were Allied losses heavy except on Sept. 12. 

The air offensive was maintained throughout on enemy airfields and 
|. of c. behind the front, on Calais and the other ports, and on targets 
such as gun positions on Walcheren, which were attacked several times. 
Much destruction was done to shipping, both off the Low Countries and 
oft Norway. On some occasions, e.g. Sept. 12-13, some 1,250-1,400 R,A.F. 
aircraft were sent out within 12 hours. On Sept. 15 Lancasters attacked 
the Tirpitz in Kaa Fjord with 12,000 lb bombs and reported probable 
t hits, On Sept. 23 the loss was announced of the Corvette Hurst 

astle. 


(he Germans reported the majority of Allied attacks as repulsed with 
heavy loss, but on Sept, 13 the Oversea Agency stated that a few U.S. 
units were slowly feeling their way forward in the Eupen-Malmédy 
area towards the West Wall, so it was very possible that at some points 
the operations were spreading to German territory, Next day they 
admitted that the enemy had penetrated the defences at 2 points into 
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the outposts or forefield of the West Wall south of Aachen. In this 
fighting they claimed the destruction of many Allied tanks; also of many 
aircraft in terror attacks on German cities, e.g., 139 on Sept. 12 day and 
night over Frankfurt, Mainz, Stuttgart, etc. 

On Sept. 17 they announced the landing of strong airborne forces at 
Tilburg, Eindhoven, and Nijmegen and west of the Dutch frontier on 
the north bank of the Rhine. Considerable contingents had already been 
wiped out, and the landing places sealed off. On Sept. 18 they reported 
more landings near Arnhem the previous day, and on Sept. 19 new ones 
in Utrecht and Gelderland Provinces. On Sept. 20 they described the 
struggle as in an acute stage, but over 1,700 prisoners had been taken, 
and the enemy were being compressed by a concentric attack. By next 
day the Arnhem force had been wiped out, and its commander and 
2,800 men captured. On Sept. 22, however, they reported that attacks 
were being made for the annihilation of this force. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE 

In Rumania the Russians, with Rumanian co-operation, made rapid 
progress, taking several towns in the Carpathians and reaching Sighiso- 
ara on Sept. 11, thus widening the front in the direction .of Cluj. Other 
towns were also liberated, including Odorhei, due north of Brasov, 
while in western Rumania Diva was reached, 70 miles east of Timisoara 
(Temesvar), and progress also made northward from Alba Julia. The 
next few days saw the capture of more towns both in northern Transy!- 
vania and in Central Rumania, including several north-east of Cluj 
and north of Pitesti respectively, while in Bulgaria Sofia was occupied on 
Sept. 16. Meanwhile in northern Slovakia Cossack troops were reported 
to be crossing into that country through the Dukla Pass, over the 
Eastern Beskids. South of Sanok, however, where a second thrust to- 
wards Slovakia was being made, very stiff opposition was met. 

On Sept. 19 Timisoara was taken, and the Soviet 2nd Ukrainian 
Army was now well into the Central European plain. Lipava was 
entered on Sept. 21 and Arad next day, and from there the Russians 
began to cross into Hungary. 

In Bulgaria German forces from the south, estimated at 17 to 20 
divisions, were now trying to get up the Vardar and Morava valleys to 
reach Hungary, and the troops covering their eastern flank were being 
attacked by the Bulgarians. Meanwhile Russian forces moving south 
from Burgas and Sofia reached Svilengrad, on the railway to Istanbul. 

Air: attacks were made on Budapest airfields and other military 
objectives; Debrecen, 120 miles to the east; Athens airfields (where 77 
aircraft were destroyed on Sept. 15); Salamis harbour and U-boat base; 
Salonika harbour; airfields, railways, and bridges in Austria; oil refiner- 
ies at Bratislava; and airfields and harbours in the Aegean and in Crete 
and Rhodes. Most of the Aegean islands were evacuated by the Ger- 
mans, including Chios, Mytilene, and.Samos before the middle of the 
month, while Crete was closely blockaded and Melos and Andros 
frequently shelled. All the Ionians were evacuated by Sept. 22 except 
Corfu. , 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces liberated Brac island, near Split, on Sept. 
15, and in 4 days’ fighting completed the occupation of Korcula, Hvar, 
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and Solta, the last being finally cleared of Germans by Sept. 23, thus 
freeing all the Central Dalmatian islands. 

On Sept. 13 his H.Q. announced the complete defeat some 70 miles 
south-west of Belgrade of a force raised by Neditch and Mihailovitch, 
on Sept. 18 the capture of Valjevo, and on Sept. 25 that of Banjaluka, the 
largest town in Bosnia. 

In Greece patriots were reported (Sept. 19) to be fighting with success 
in Western Thrace, taking Xanthi and Komotini, and to have reached 
Kavalla. A Turkish report of Sept. 19 stated that Monastir had been 
liberated. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

On Sept. 13 Lomza was captured, and next day Novogrod, north- 
west of it,and Praga, the Warsaw suburb on the east bank of the Vistula, 
after very violent fighting. Moscow radio reported on Sept. 15 that the 
people of Praga gave their troops a great welcome, but that “not a single 
soldier of the so-called underground Polish army was found there’’. The 
same day Gen. Bor reported that Soviet aircraft had on Sept. 13 night, 
for the first time, dropped small quantities of food and ammunition in 
the suburbs of Warsaw. 

On Sept. 17 he reported that operational co-operation had been 
established between the H.Q. of the Home Army and of Gen. Rokos- 
sovsky, and that the Home Army had gone over to the offensive in the 
centre of the city. On Sept. 18 B aircraft with escort from bases in the 
U.K. made their first flight over Warsaw, where they dropped supplies 
for the Home Army, and on to Russia, losing only 2 bombers and 2 
fighters. They continued these missions, either from England or Italy, 
carrying out 6 by the night of Sept. 21. 

By Sept. 21 Soviet troops were across the Vistula, in Warsaw, fighting 
with Gen. Bor’s forces, while arms etc. were being regularly dropped by 
Soviet aircraft. The Home Army was stated on Sept. 25 to be in control 
of one-fifth of the city, but the three groups holding out were in different 
parts of it, and all were cut off from the river. 

They had been under very heavy attack by heavily armoured German 
forces ever since Aug. 1, but held out, and by Sept. 20 had, according to 
Gen. Bor, destroyed 272 tanks, armoured cars, and self-propelled guns, 
and captured others. 

In the north, Moscow announced on Sept. 19 that the 3rd Baltic Army 
had broken through in S. Estonia and taken Velga and 200 other places, 
while in Latvia the Ist Baltic Army had captured Plavinas and many 
other towns east and south-east of Riga, including several on the Dvina. 
In 4 days this army advanced 25 miles on a front of 75 miles. Next day 
it was announced that the forces of the Leningrad front north of Tartu 
had also broken through, and in 4 days advanced 45 miles, taking Mustve 
and, on Sept. 21, Rakvere, while west of Narva they advanced 37 miles 
and took Sonda, Vaskanarva, and nearly 300 other places. 

The 16 German divisions in Estonia and Latvia had recently been 
reinforced from Finland, and at the beginning of September struck 
southward against Tartu and westward at Mitau (Yelgava), but after 
two weeks’ heavy fighting the Soviet forces went over to the offensive 
north and south-east of Velga, and in 3 days wore the Germans down. 
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They captured Turva and pushed on, in conjunction with Estonia, 
forces, towards the Gulf of Riga. 

The northern advance went very rapidly. Tallinn was taken on Sept, 
22, Pernau (Parnu) next day, Baltiski on Sept. 24, and Haapsalu o 
Sept. 25. All Estonia was now in Russian hands except the islands of 
Dago and Oesel. In the area south-east of Riga the Germans counter. 
attacked violently, especially between Mitau and the Dvina, but wer 
held, and on Sept. 23 Moscow stated that in the week just past 5) 
tanks were knocked out. In the 6} weeks of fighting east and south of 
Riga over 2,300 German tanks were believed to have been put out of 
action. On Sept. 23 a major break through was effected east of Riga 
and several hundred places occupied during the next 2 days. Meap- 
while Germans trying to get away by sea were attacked off the coast, 
and several large and medium transports were sunk off Oesel island and 
west of Libau. The Baltic Red Fleet had now made its way out of the 
Gulf of Finland despite very extensive minefields. 

On Sept. 14 night a German attempt to seize the island of Hogland, 
in the Gulf of Finland, was defeated, all the troops which got ashore 
were wiped out or captured, and 12 vessels sunk. In Southern Poland 
Krosno was taken on Sept. 13 and the border of Czechoslovakia reached, 

The Germans reported (Sept. 15) the opening of the expected major 
enemy attack in the north, with over 40 infantry divisions and many 
tank and air formations. The front, of over 130 miles, extended from 
Velga to Bauske, south of Riga. Another attack began on Sept. 17 at 
Tartu. Most of their reports spoke of defensive successes and of local 
breaches sealed off, with the destruction of many Russian tanks, eg. 
149 in 2 days in Estonia and Latvia (Sept. 19), and 600 in 7 days 4Sept. 
21). On Sept. 22 they announced that they were evacuating northem 
Estonia owing to the situation resulting from Finland’s surrender, a 
there was no need now to protect that country’s southern flank. They 
also reported fighting with Finnish troops in northern Finland during 
their withdrawal from the country. 


ITALY 

At the middle of September the 5th Army were in contact with the 
Gothic Line at many points north and north-west of Florence, and pro- 
gress was being made, against stiff resistance, beyond the Serchio, just 
north of Lucca. Between Lucca and Pistoia the enemy were driven 
back on to and then well into the Line—which is actually a defence zone 
several miles deep—and on Sept. 19 north of Florence important heights 
were taken on each side of the road to Firenzuola, This meant that the 
Line had been breached on a 6-mile front, and on Sept. 21 Firenzuola 
was captured, at the southern end of the Futa Pass. By Sept. 24 the 
Pass had been occupied, and a review of the 10 days’ fighting since the 
Gothic Line was reached north of Florence showed that it had bee 
completely shattered, while 2,600 prisoners had been captured and two- 
thirds of the 4th German Parachute division destroyed. 

On the Adriatic the 8th Army met with very strong resistance 
Sept. 13 and 14, with bitter fighting for the Coriano-San Savino ridge, 
but this and Coriano itself were cleared of the enemy by next day, and 
the Marano river was crossed. On Sept. 13 alone 1,200 prisoners wert 
taken. On Sept. 16 Gemmano and the hills dominating it were captured, 
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and the 8th pressed on to the Conca. Very heavy fighting took place in 
the rugged country just beyond the Marano, and on the border of San 
Marino State. Canadian troops reached the Ausa river, south-west of 
Rimini by Sept. 19 while the Greeks pushed up the coast to the port, 
occupying its airfield, some 4 miles south of it. After 24 hours’ heavy 
fighting on Sept. 19 and 20 the Canadians captured San Martino and 
crossed the Ausa, and by next day the last ridge in the eastern section 
of the Gothic Line had been occupied and a bridgehead secured over 
the Marecchia River. Rimini was captured on Sept. 22, and a break 
through effected in the rear defences of the Line in the hills south-west 
of the port. All resistance south of the Marecchia ceased by Sept. 23, 
and the battle of the ridges was won. The 8th Army were now at the 
junction of two main roads across the plain, to Ravenna and Bologna, 
andat once began to move up them. The Germans still offered stubborn 
resistance, and showed no signs of withdrawing. By Sept. 25 the 
‘Canadians were 5 miles beyond Rimini, and other forces had crossed the 
railway to Bologna. Allied warships gave effective support during these 
operations, coming close in shore to shell enemy 1. of c. and other targets. 
Prisoners taken by the 8th Army since the offensive began on Aug. 26 
now numbered 6,700. 

Air attacks were maintained on railways in the north, including 
those to the Brenner, and on harbours. At Spezia the Italian cruiser 
Taranto was set on fire. 

The Germans reported an air attack on Sept. 16 on the hospital ship 
Bonn. They spoke of futile enemy attempts to break through on the 
Adriatic, where 106 tanks were destroyed on Sept. 20 alone, and of local 
breaches there and north of Florence being sealed off at once. They also 
reported the wiping out of partisan forces behind their front. 


PACIFIC AREA 
On Sept. 15 U.S. Marines landed on Peleliu Island, in the Palau 
group, and MacArthur’s troops landed on Morotai, just off the northern 
point of Halmahera, after both islands had been very heavily bombed 
and shelled for a week. On Sept. 17 a second landing was made on 
Angaur Islands, 6 miles south of Peleliu, and the same day the Peleliu 
airfield, the best in the West Carolines, was captured. Opposition on 
Morotai was soon overcome—there was no enemy sea or air activity in 
support of the garrison—and the occupation of Angaur was completed 
by Sept. 20. Stiff fighting occurred on Peleliu, and by Sept. 21 over 
7,000 enemy dead had been counted. By Sept. 24 three-quarters of the 
island was firmly in American hands. 
_ These successes gave the Americans an excellent base only 500 miles 
irom the Philippines, and at Morotai by-passed the Japanese base on 
Halmahera. Meanwhile very heavy and successful air attacks were made 
on enemy sea and air bases in the Celebes, the Marshalls, Nauru, 
Ceram, the Bonins and Volcano Islands, the Marianas, the Manila 
area and Cavite naval base, and Timor, and on shipping in the Formosa 
straits and off the coasts of New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, 
Borneo, Bougainville, the Celebes, and Halmahera. Large numbers of 
enemy ships were sunk or badly damaged and aircraft destroyed, with 
the result that in the Philippines Japanese air power was completely 
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destroyed. On Sept. 20 carrier-based aircraft shot down 110 ’planes ang 
destroyed 95 on the ground at Manila, Subic Bay, and Cavite, and sank 
11 ships and damaged 26 (several probably sunk) for the loss of 15 air. 
craft and no ships even damaged. The Japanese version of this action 
was that 2 aircraft carriers were set on fire, 30 ‘planes shot down, § 
probably destroyed, and 6 damaged, while minor damage to ground 
installations and ships was suffered and 2 aircraft were lost. 

On Sept. 21 the attack was repeated, and the total enemy losses 
brought up to 40 ships and 6 small craft sunk, 11 probably sunk, and 35 
ships, 11 small craft, and 2 floating dry docks damaged. The total of 
*planes destroyed was now 357, with 48 more probably damaged. 

On Sept. 19 U.S. submarines announced the sinking recently of 29 
Japanese ships, and next day B aircraft reported the sinking of 14,200 
tons of shipping in the Formosa Strait. The loss of the U.S. submarines 
Gudgeon and Flier was announced. 

The Japanese claimed to have driven the Americans landing on 
Peleliu into the sea, after killing some 2,500 of them. On Sept. 22 they 
reported that 5 more Admirals had been killed, making 11 in 10 days. 
On Sept. 24 Gen. Homma, in the Philippines, called on the 18 million 
people of the Islands to rise as one man to crush the aggressors, who 
wished to deprive them of their liberty. 





Sino-Japanese War. On Sept. 12 it was announced that the Japanese 
had increased the weight of their drive in Hunan, and now had 7 
columns moving on Kweilin. One of these, going down the line from 


Hengyang, reached Chuanchow, in Kwangsi, and by Sept. 21 was only 

38 miles from Kweilin. This meant that the stretch of railway nat yet 

held by them between Hankow and Canton was only 90 miles long. 
On Sept. 22 the Japanese entered Wuchow. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On Sept. 12 it was announced that the 14th Army had resumed the 
offensive in the Mayu hills, and seized a ridge south-west of Buthidaung. 
Indian troops moving down the Tiddim road reached the south bank of 
the Manipur river on Sept. 17, crossed it, and drove the Japanese back 
so fast that by Sept. 20 their retreat had become a rout. The last village 
before Tiddim was occupied on Sept. 23. 

In the north the Allies linked up with the Chinese in the Tengchung 
area on Sept. 18, but no further news was received from that front. 

The Japanese supply lines were seriously disrupted by air attacks on 
coastal shipping, on the Moulmein-Bangkok railway, and on rail 
centres and rolling stock at Thazi, Monywa and other places on the 
Mandalay line. Very little shipping was now reaching Rangoon. 

On Sept. 12 off the Andaman Islands 14 cargo ships, 2 sloops, and 4 
gunboat were hit by R.A.F. bombers, and on Sept. 18 the large rail 
centre at Sigli, Sumatra, was wrecked by carrier-based aircraft and 
ships’ gun-fire. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA. Sept. 13.—Dr. Boneo was appointed Minister of 
ystice and Education. He was described as a Conservative with 
ationalist leanings. 

[he Foreign Ministry announced that the French Government had 
pecepted with thanks a gift by the Government of 100,000 tons of 
heat and 5,000 tons of meat. 

Sept. 21.—The editor of the pro-Axis Buenos Aires paper Momento 
{rgentino was arrested for publishing a message, purporting to be from 
Berlin, that President Vargas of Brazil had been deposed by a coup 
j'éat and imprisoned. 


AUSTRALIA. Sept. 25.—The Prime Minister, opening the second 
‘ictory Loan of £A160 million in a broadcast, said the war in the 
Pacific had still to become an all-out effort, and no Allied leader saw its 
parly conclusion. The reasons were that the Japanese had a firm hold 
m the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Siam, and Indo-China, and they 
tood astride strategically the most important part of China. Their 
omeland was intact, and it was the central core of Japan’s capacity to 
ontinue the war. 

Australia was the organic base in this war, and when the Allied forces 
eached the massive proportions that were to be used against Japan the 
trains and stresses on Australia would be double and treble what they 
ad been. Her fighting men would play a part in keeping with her 
roud history. 


BELGIUM. Sept. 20.—Brussels radio announced that Parliament 
ad met and elected Prince Charles, brother of the King, Regent of 
he Kingdom. 

Sept. 22—The Government resigned, in fulfilment of the pledge by 
M. Pierlot that when they returned to Belgium he would resign in 
avour of someone who had lived there under the German occupation. 

Sept. 24.—The Regent received M. Pierlot, and asked him to form 
A new Cabinet. 


BRAZIL. Sept. 20.—The Minister for War left for Italy to inspect the 
forces in the field. 


BULGARIA. Sept. 13.—The Government were understood to be 
arresting or dismissing all politicians, diplomats, army officers, and 
ivil servants who were identified with the former régime. 
_ Sept. 21.—The Russian military authorities in Sofia arrested Prince 
yril, Filov, the ex-Premier, Bogilov, Gen. Mikhov, Vasiliev, an ex- 
finister, Beckerle, the German Ambassador, and several officials. 

A British military mission arrived in Sofia. 

The Ministry of Propaganda announced that the armistice mission 
ad been withdrawn from Cairo. 
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CANADA. Sept. 13.—The Quebec Conference extended its range ty 
include the direct representation of Australia and New Zealand, in the 
person of their High Commissioners. President Roosevelt’s secretary 
quoted him as saying ‘‘This is a conference to get the best we can out of 
the combined British and U.S. war efforts in the Pacific and in Europe, 
We are working in cognizance with the situation in China, the Pacific 
and in Europe, co-ordinating our efforts with those of our allies, partic. 
ularly the Chinese and the Russians’. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Eden arrived in Quebec. 

Sept. 15.—The U.N.R.R.A. conference opened at Montreal and was 
attended by nearly 400 representatives of 44 countries. 

Sept. 16.—Mr. Churchill, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Mackenzie 
King received the press and all declared that plans for the defeat of 
Japan had been prepared with the same foresight and thoroughness that 
had been applied to the European invasion plans. 

Mr. Churchill made it clear that Britain and the Dominions would 
shirk no responsibilities in the Pacific zone. If any readjustment of the 
British and American views had been necessary it was because the 
United States wanted to keep too much to herself in the matter of 
defeating Japan. But British resolve was supported by Canadian 
insistence to wage war in the Pacific to the full. 

British and American affairs were so intermingled that it was not 
possible to conduct them and to implement their combined plans with- 
out frequent meetings of the principals. Out of the last Quebec Con- 
ference had come decisions that were engraved on the monuments of 
history. They had “liberated almost as by enchantment the land of 
France’. They now felt that one large part of the Allied task was near- 
ing completion, but its completion raised other problems, and these 
had to be understood in common by the two Western Powers so that 
what followed the defeat of Germany would be of the same design of 
co-operation. They had to plan also how enormous forces in Europe 
could be applied in as large a degree as possible to deal with Japan. The 
struggle was not only against Japan but against vast areas of Pacific 
Asia, They aimed at victory within the shortest possible time, to strip 
Japan of her power to molest others and to prevent her from exercising 
either her virtues or vices on peaceful people. 

He concluded, ‘‘Fear not for the future’. Processes that had been 
gone through since Dunkirk and Pearl Harbour were being applied now 
to bring toiling millions out of their trials and to enable them to assume 
the tasks of rebuilding. He had never seen such unity, “apart from the 

little friction about our having our proper share’ in the operations 
against Japan. 

President Roosevelt spoke of the great difficulty of bringing together 
men and material so that contact could be made with the enemy in the 
Pacific region of vast seas with restricted land areas. But with thet 
allies they meant to bring their forces into an operation that would 
quickly bring the Japanese to defeat. The British Dominions would 
take part; Americans were fighting with Canadians now, and with 
Canadians they would fight all the way across the Pacific till Japa! 
surrendered. 

This conference had taken less time and less argument to reac/i col 
plete unanimity than any other. Events were moving fast both ™ 
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Europe and the East; they were not willing, however, to put any specific 
date to the surrender of Germany or Japan, but their plans were designed 
to ensure both. 

Sept. 17.—A joint statement was issued reading, “The President and 
the Prime Minister and the Combined Chiefs of Staff held a series of meet- 
ings during which they discussed all aspects of the war ... In a very 
short space of time they reached decisions on all points both with 
regard to the completion of the war in Europe now approaching its final 
stages and the destruction of the barbarians of the Pacific. The most 
serious difficulty ... has been to find room and opportunity for the 
marshalling against Japan of the massive forces which each and all of 
the nations concerned are ardent to engage against the enemy.” 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Churchill left Quebec. 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., in his report to the Council, 
announced detailed plans to supervise the return home of millions of 
displaced persons who had been deported to Germany for forced labour. 
An agreement had been drafted for signature by the European nations 
pledging ‘mutual co-operation by the signatory nations to control 
organized mass movements of such displaced persons, to apply to them 
the principal of equality of treatment with their own nationals, and to 
facilitate their speedy repatriation”. 

Mr. Lehmann also reported that Argentina would provide 200,000 
metric tons of wheat for war-stricken areas, and that Sweden was 
contributing 300 million crowns for Swedish post-war relief and 
rehabilitation abroad. He also announced that an invitation had been 
received from the U.S.S.R. to send an U.N.R.R.A. mission to Moscow. 

Sept. 19.—The U.N.R.R.A. Council heard statements from ‘Gen. 
Macready (U.K.) and Gen. Edgerton (U.S.A.) of the civil affairs com- 
mittee of the Combined Chiefs of Staff, who outlined the plans for 
providing relief supplies while military operations were still going on. 

Sept. 21.—Speaking at the plenary session of the council of 
U.N.R.R.A. Mr. Richard Law said it represented the first venture in 
practical peace-time co-operation among the United Nations, and if 
it failed nothing would succeed. The problems of security, social 
betterment, and economic stability would go unsolved unless they 
showed themselves capable of solving the more limited problems that 
confronted U.N.R.R.A. 

He gave an assurance that the British Government were determined 
to do everything in their power to make a tremendous success of 
U.N.R.R.A., which, he said, was designed to grow. It should therefore 
seize any opportunity that offered to do a practical job of work and 
thus gain experience for the much bigger job in the liberated areas 
when Germany and Japan had collapsed. 

Sept. 22.—The committee on policy of U.N.R.R.A. approved a pro- 
posal by the U.S. member that relief should be extended to Italy in 
certain specified directions up to a sum of $50 million, for medical care 
and for displaced persons. 


CEYLON. Sept. 12.—Details were published of the draft scheme for 
constitutional reform submitted by the Ceylon Ministers to the Colonial 
Secretary. It visualized a Council of State of some 100 members, and 
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representation would be on a basis in which area and population were 
taken into account. Parliament would consist of the King (acting 
through a Governor-General) and the Council of State, but it might 
provide by law for the establishment of a Senate. The Governor-General 
would have power to appoint up to 6 additional members to the Coungij 
of State if he thought any important interest was inadequately repre. 
sented. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Sept. 19.—The Minister of Defence, Gen. Ingr, 
resigned, and the portfolio was taken over temporarily by M. Masaryk, 
the deputy Premier. Gen. Viest also resigned his office of Minister of 
State to become commander of the Czechoslovak First Army. 


DENMARK. Set. 14.—The Gestapo arrested many patriots in the 
night. The Danish Press Service reported that the Germans had taken 
over the largest hotels in Copenhagen and that a German division had 
arrived on Funen Island. Recent preparations indicated, it said, that 
Jutland, Funen, and Zeeland wete to be considered parts of the Festung 
Europa. 

Sept. 15.—A military car with 15 German soldiers opened fire without 
warning on groups of people waiting for newspapers in the central 
square in Copenhagen, and continued firing when passers-by ran up to 
the aid of the wounded. 

Sept. 16.—The underground Free Danish Council declared a general 
strike as from noon in protest against the removal to Germany of, 19% 
internees from a concentration camp in South Jutland where they had 
been held by the Danish authorities under a special agreement with the 
Germans, as an alternative to their being sent to one in Germany. 
The Council told the people that the time had come for the people to 
undermine systematically all German-controlled activity, but called on 
members of the freedom movement to maintain discipline and patiently 
to await further signals, as the time for open resistance was not yet ripe. 
The deportation was ostensibly in reprisal for the shooting of many 
Danish Nazi informers. 

Sept. 19.—The Germans proclaimed a state of emergency throughout 
the country, and summarily deprived the Danish police authorities of 
power and occupied all police stations. Gen. Pancke, the German police 
chief, broadcast a proclamation accusing the Danish police of actively 
supporting sabotage and murder and encouraging the “‘underworld”’ to 
organize a general strike. 

A general strike began in the afternoon and was complete in Copen- 
hagen except for the railways and public utilities. Copenhagen radio 
announced that sentries outside the Royal Palace opened fire on 
German marines who marched into the Palace square, and casualties 
were suffered on both sides. 

The Germans occupied all public buildings in the capital. 

The permanent heads of all the Copenhagen departments who repre- 
sented the highest Danish authority since the Cabinet resigned 
August sent a strong protest to the German agent, Best, about the 
deportation of 190 people from the camp in S. Jutland. Best was under- 
stood to have been overruled by Gen. Pancke. 
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Sept. 20.—The general strike continued. The Germans isolated the 
whole port area of Copenhagen, where the Danish police force were in- 
terned, and it was announced that 1,680 of them had been shipped to 
Germany. 

Sept. 21.—Work was resumed in Copenhagen, in accordance with the 
Freedom Council’s instructions. Some 6,000 policemen were reported 
to have eluded the German round-up on Sept. 19, and were being 
searched for by the S.S. The Germans were understood to have 
decided to make the Schalburt Corps (Danish Nazis) the backbone of 
the new police force, in violation of their promise in June to withdraw 
and dissolve it. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt that leaders of five political parties headed 
by a former Premier sent a strong protest to Best against the arrest and 
deportation of police officers, declaring that the resulting situation 
would lead to lawlessness in public life. A protest was also read from 
all church pulpits in the country. 


EGYPT. Sept. 25.—The Prime Minister opened the preparatory Pan- 
Arab Conference in Alexandria. Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Transjordan 
were represented by their Prime Ministers. Saudi Arabia and Yemen 
were not represented, and no delegates of the Palestinian Arabs were 
invited. R 


ESTONIA. Sept. 21.—Patriots in Tallinn seized Cathedral Hill, with 
the Government buildings, and proclaimed a national Government 
headed by Otto Tief, who ordered the German forces to leave and 
appealed to the Russians to recognize Estonian independence. Tief’s 
appointment was reported to have been made by the underground 
liberation committee, which had long been active. 


FINLAND. Sept. 12.—All German troops were reported to have left 
South Finland. Large-scale evacuation measures were reported from 
Kemi and other places in the north. 

Sept. 14.—The Prime Minister, M. Hackzell, was reported to have 
suffered a stroke in Moscow. The War Minister, Gen. Walden, was 
appointed to lead the armistice delegation. 

Sept. 15.—Following’a German attack on the island of Suursari, or 
Hogland, a semi-official statement pointed out that the official announce- 
ment of the fighting there was tantamount to a declaration that a state 
of war existed with Germany. The Germans, by acting that day instead 
of waiting 24 hours, relieved the Finns of the responsibility of making 
the first move to bring about that situation, as the time limit for 
Rendulic’s forces in North Finland to leave expired at midnight. 

Sept. 16.—It was learnt that the German forces in Finland had 
received orders from Hitler’s H.Q. to “protect their security against all 
attackers”, 

The Foreign Minister, Enckell, flew to Moscow to lead the peace 
delegation. 

Sept. 17.—A statement issued in Helsinki announced that the Ger- 
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man troops retreating from the northern frontier area had burnt dow, 
7 villages in Kunsamo, 2 in Suomussalmi, and other buildings. Fiy 
Finnish ships bound for Germany entered Swedish ports on Sept. 16 an¢ 
17 in accordance with official instructions. 

Sept. 19.—Parliament met in secret session at 6 a.m. to approve the 
acceptance of the armistice terms, and passed a unanimous vote of 
confidence in the Government. 

M. von Born, the acting Prime Minister, announced in a broadcast 
that the delegation in Moscow had that day signed an armistice with the 
U.S.S.R. and Great Britain. That meant that they had to start at once 
to withdraw their troops behind the frontier drawn by the Moscow 
peace of 1940. Thus Karelia was lost, and the Petsamo area, ceded ty 
them under the Dorpat Treaty. They also had to lease to Russia the 
Porkala headland as a military base for 50 years, and place at the dis. 
posal of the Allies temporarily airfields in South and South-West 
Finland and the merchant fleet. 

They had also to disarm the German troops and hand them over to 
the Allies, and this in spite of having also to prepare hastily for the 
army to return to a peace-time footing. Finally, they had to pay $30) 
million in reparations within 6 years. This was only half the sum pr- 
posed in the spring, but it was relatively heavier than any demand for 
reparations made on any country after the last war. 

He also said that deeply as their people had yearned for peace, just 
as deeply their hearts had been rent by the thought of the moment 
when, with the peace terms before them, they would have to examine 
the possibilities of a continued national existence. That moment had 
now come. It was their lot to live as the neighbour of powerful Russia, 
and this they must always take intoaccount. Even though nowit seemed 
as if there had been no desire to create lasting trustful relations when 
the peace terms were dictated they must venture to hope and believe 
that time would heal the wounds, smooth over mutual animosity, and 
create a basis for trustful frontier neighbourliness. 

Sept. 20.—Publication of the terms of the armistice (see Special Note). 

The Soviet Control Commission arrived in Helsinki. 

The Government broke off diplomatic relations with Hungary, 
Croatia, and Slovakia. 

The troops moving northward against the Germans were reported t0 
be north of Culu, leaving Kemi as the only port for a German evacuation. 

Sept. 21.—Marshal Mannerheim appointed M. Castren, president of 
the Supreme Administrative Court, as Prime Minister; Gen. Martola 
as assistant Foreign Minister; M. Fagerholm as Minister of Social 
Welfare; and M. Vuori, a leading Social Democrat, as assistant Minister 
of Labour. 

The first members of the Allied armistice commission arrived i 
Helsinki. 

Sept. 22.—The Government broke off diplomatic relations with 
Japan. 

Sept. 23.—Helsinki radio announced that since it had become cleat 
that the German troops in the north had not withdrawn within the 
stipulated time the necessary measures had been taken. It also 
ported that the Finnish forces would complete their withdrawal 
the 1940 frontier that day, in accordance with the armistice. 
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The Government dissolved by decree over 400 organizations with Nazi 
1 Fascist leanings. Parliament unanimously ratified the armistice 
agreement. 


RANCE. Sept. 12.—Gen. de Gaulle, in a broadcast to the nation, 
paid homage to the British Empire, Soviet Russia, and the United 
States, saying that the U.S.A., “after entering the war in Dec. 1941, 
sacrificed its power in the Pacific and is now helping Europe to recon- 
quer its liberty”. The French nation, however, had never been absent 
from the battlefields; in fact, hardly had misfortune befallen it than the 
nation began to take up the fight anew. Finally, the F.F.I. played an 
essential part in the Allied successes. From June 6 to Sept. 10 105,000 
of the enemy had surrendered to the French forces, and 35,000 to the 
F.F.I. The war effort of France conferred on her the right to be heard 
in the settlement after the war. : 

The Government, he said, now appealed to the people for their 
support in its task of serving the country. It would be necessary to make 
profound changes in their institutions, and as soon as their liberation was 
complete and the prisoners were home again elections would take place, 
with the universal suffrage of all men and women, 

The arrest was reported of M. Caziot, former Minister of Agriculture, 
and of M. Maurras, former editor of the Action Frangaise. 


Sept. 13.—Mr. Duff Cooper arrived in Paris to assume the office of 
Ambassador. . 

Sept. 14.—Gen. de Gaulle paid his first official visit to Lyons and the 
Vichy-ruled southern zone, and in a speech to an immense crowd said 
they had all suffered for the benefit of France, but this time all the 
suffering, all the struggling, and the final victory, must bear some fruit. 
They knew that a great and hard national effort was needed, and that 
this effort could only be carried out in full order, in the face of the 
enemy they were going to beat and before the eyes of their allies who 
were watching them. They were going to show them how the nation 
would retrieve itself; that the Republic was the only true order, and that 
the Government of the Republic was serving the country. Whatever 
was in store they would carry on to the end, so that a united France 
could then say to her friends: ‘I am one of your friends, I am one of the 
victors, | am asking for my due place—which I have well deserved— 
for the benefit of mankind.” 

Sept. 16.—The Finance Minister told the Press that the 4 years of 
occupation had cost France the equivalent of £4,500 million, but the 
public credit was intact, and he had received encouraging news about 
the resumption of tax payments. 

_Sept. 22—The Provisional Government was reported to have sent 
Notes to London and Washington asking for complete recognition and 
full participation in the occupation of Germany, on the same level as 
Great Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A. Admiral Esteva and Admiral 
Robert (ex-Governor of Martinique) were arrested. 

_ Sept. 23.—The first German war criminal to be tried and sentenced 
in France was executed, after being convicted of the murder of two 
French people near Pau on Aug. 22. 
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GERMANY. Sept. 12.—Dr. Kriegk, Goebbels’ spokesman, told the 
people in a broadcast that Germany’s decision had been made—to fight 
on and on and on, as otherwise the Reich would be exterminated and 
10 million people would be deported for slave labour abroad. 

The military correspondent of the News Agency said that a number of 
German successes, such as the elimination of the bridgehead at Hasselt, 
indicated the beginning of a change in the situation, and above all, the 
gigantic effort being prepared to keep the enemy off German soil at al] 
costs. The retreat at Eupen, Malmedy, and in Luxemburg showed the 
High Command's intention not to squander any more men. “Only now’, 
he said, ‘“‘has the war become a holy war for the Germans. Since it is 
always possible to find new forms and methods of defence the war can 
be prolonged indefinitely. The massing of new material behind the 
fronts indicates that the battles to come will surpass anything so far 
witnessed.”’ 

Sept. 13.—Call to foreign workers to leave the factories and go under- 
ground. (see Great Britain.) 

The Overseas News Agency announced that Gen. von Seydlitz, spokes. 
man of the Free German National Committee in Moscow, had been 
expeYed from the Army and condemned to death for high treason. The 
radio announced that Gen. Lindemann, wanted in connection with the 
attempt on Hitler’s life, had been arrested in Berlin, sheltering in the 
house of a half-Jew. 

Sept. 14.—Himmler appointed S.S. Group-Leader Goehrum supreme 
police commandant of Berlin. 

The Oversea News Agency announced that the former Communist 
Reichstag Deputies Thalmann and Breitscheid had been killed when the 
Buchenwald concentration camp was bombed on Aug. 28. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said their path now led through the vale of 
grief, but they were not allowing themselves to be mesmerized by the 
enemy’s successes—they were not rabbits, waiting without a movement 
of resistance to be devoured by the serpent. Their losses in territory 
were grave, but they now knew where they stood, and were firmly 
resolved to make use of any means for the defence of their country and 
its life, and never, never, even in their most secret thoughts, contem- 
plate a cowardly capitulation. They would wage a people’s war with 
ever-changing methods. 

Sept. 17.—Message from Allied Supreme H.Q. warning the Germans 
in Holland that the Dutch Forces of Resistance were fighting as an 
army under Gen Eisenhower. (see The Netherlands.) 

Sept. 18.—Swiss reports stated that risings had occurred among 
prisoners working in the Saarbriicken coal mines, and that many of the 
workers had fled westward. New York reports stated that clashes had 
taken place between S.S. forces and the Wehrmacht outside Cologne. 

The press of western Germany published many orders and proclat- 
ations by Gauleiters regarding the measures taken for defence, and the 
Kélnische Zeitung reported the enrolment of an entirely new defence 
unit entitled Deutsche Volksgrenadiere, to protect vital installations 1 
the Rhine and Ruhr areas. An S.S. periodical declared that “talk about 
a life-and-death struggle used to be rhetoric: now it is a fact”’. 

Dittmar, in a broadcast, said the necessity to build a new wester 
front had come, with fighting in progress for Aachen. A breath-taking 
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race had begun between the British and U.S. advance and the German 
counter-measures. Everything depended on its outcome. The morale 
of the German forces had not been shaken, and this was true both of 
the eastern and western fronts. It was possible that in the near future, 
as a result of the Quebec agreement, sweeter sounds would accompany 
the sickening thud of the enemies’ bombs. ‘‘We shall not take the words 
at their face value’, he said, “‘we shall judge by their truth-content and 
by the spirit in which they are offered. We shall look for the real strength 
behind the enemies’ outer facade of boastful anticipation of victory, 
and compare with it the power of will of the German people now that it 
has been freed of all cumbersome dross and self-deception.” 

Gen. Eisenhower’s message to the people of Western and South- 
Western Germany. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 19.—Documents captured by the Allies showed that orders had 
been issued on Sept. 9 for the evacuation of some 2 million people from 
the Gologne-Aachen area under pain of death. Swiss reports stated that 
a general civilian evacuation of Rhenish towns was going on. 

Sept. 21—Broadcasts to the forces emphasized that the time of 
retreat was over, and they must recognize that ‘‘even vague thoughts 
about further retreat are completely out of the question. By holding 
the enemy an additional hour you are helping the Supreme Command 
to prepare essential counter-measures’’. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said ‘‘the military defeat of Germany, 
the destruction of the Party, and the extermination of the leading men 
would not be victory over the National Socialist idea. If they defeat 
us without killing us they will breed a new generation of German 
fanatics, millions of boys of the Horst Wessel type’’. 

Goebbels, in Das Reich, said no one could deny that in the west the 
enemy were able to achieve military successes simply because large 
parts of the German forces were tied down in the east, and in the east 
the Russians could turn their flanks because large troop contingents 
were trying to stem the Allies in the west. 

Sept. 22.—It was announced that Allied Military Government 
detachments had begun their work in all the towns occupied as soon 
as the German troops had been driven out. Laws, orders, and pro- 
clamations were issued and displayed providing for the dissolution of 
all Nazi organizations, the abrogation of all laws diseriminating 
between citizens on grounds of race, religion, or political opinion, the 
suspension of the regular civil, criminal, and administrative Courts 
and dissolution of the Nazi Courts, and the establishment of Allied 
military marks as legal tender and of English as the official language 
in all matters relating to the military Government. 

Sept. 24.—It was learnt that the troops of the American Ist Army 
had received strict orders not to fraternize with the inhabitants in the 
areas they occupied. Conversation with civilians was to be limited to 
the minimum necessary to transact official business. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Sept. 12.—Air raid casualties for August were, 
killed, 1,103; seriously injured, 2,921. During the flying bomb attacks 
from June 13 to Aug. 31 London had 407 alerts. 

A Conference of representatives of the British and Dominions Labour 
Parties opened in London, for consultation and an exchange of views on 
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reconstruction and development, national, commonwealth, and inter. 
national, with the object of promoting unity of aims and a harmony of 
plans. “ , 

The King received a message of gratitude to him and the Britis) 
people and armed forces from the Grand Duchess of Luxemburg. In 
his reply he recalled that twice in a generation the Grand Duchy had 
been overrun by the same invader. 

Sept. 13.—A message was addressed to all foreign workers in West 
Germany by order of Gen. Eisenhower warning them to leave the 
factories and go underground, either in the towns or on the land. They 
were told that Himmler was planning to repeat in the west what he had 
done in the east, and send workers to man the fortifications, or herd 
them into concentration camps as hostages. 

Sept. 14.—Mr. Eden in Quebec. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 15.—The Arundel Castle arrived at Liverpool with 1,025 liber. 
ated prisoners from Germany. . 

Lord Woolton announced the Government’s plans for dealing with the 
London housing problem caused by air attacks. He said 84,000 houses 
had been destroyed, and 142,000 still needed repairs, of which 42,00) 
were not fit for occupation, as a result of attacks up to June; and 23,00) 
had been destroyed and 1,104,000 damaged by flying bombs. Of the 
last, a large proportion were only slightly damaged. 

Sept. 16.—The Drottningholm and the Gripsholm arrived at Liverpool 
with 783 wounded officers and men and 586 civilians repatriated from 
Germany. 

Mr. Churchill’s statement to the press at Quebec. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Eden arrived back in London. 

The Colonial Office announced the appointment of Sir Henry Moore 
as Governor of Ceylon; Sir Philip Mitchell, as Governor of Kenya; Sir 
William Battershill, Tanganyika Territory; Sir John Hall, the Uganda 
Protectorate; and Mr. A. W. Grantham, Fiji and the Western Pacific. 

Gen. Eisenhower gave out a message to the people of Western and 
South-Western Germany informing them that Allied Military Gover- 
ment had already been established in the small area occupied, and it 
would be established thoughout the territory. Supreme legislative, 
judicial, and executive authority had been vested in him as Supreme 
Commander and Military Governor. To secure the lines of communica- 
tion, to suppress any hostile activity, and to destroy all remnants of 
National Socialism would be the immediate tasks. The civilian popula- 
tion would, so far as possible, continue in their normal occupations. 

Sept. 19.—The War Office announced that the Government had 
acceded to the request of the Jewish Agency that a Jewish Brigade 
Group should be formed to take part in active operations. The infantry 
brigade would be based on the Jewish battalions of the Palestine 
Regiment, and preparations for training had begun. 

Sept. 20.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that substat- 
tial reductions would be made immediately in the Civil Defence Services 
in all areas except London and South and East England, where the date 
for changes had not yet been settled. 

Sept. 21.—Two White Papers were issued, one giving details of the 
Government’s scheme for a re-allocation of manpower between industry 
and the Forces—i.e. partial demobilization—at the end of the war 
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Europe, and the other announcing increases of pay for the Services for 
all men and woman whose war service exceeded 3 years. 

Mr. Richard Law’s speech at the U.N.R.R.A. conference. (see 
Cana ia. ) 

Sept. 22.—Mr. Amery arrived back from Italy. The Chief of the 
Impe rie al General Staff and the Air Chief Marshal arrived back from 
Jue bec. 

: Sept. 23.—The Secretary for Air, speaking at Blackpool, said that as 
a milit: iry weapon the flying bombs were futile. Not a man, not a lorry, 
not a ton of stores failed to leave the country for Normandy as a result 
of the attacks. The damage to war factories during the whole time 
since bp 13 had been infinitely less than Bomber Command had’ 
inflicted on German war industries in a single night. He added that the 
attacks were not yet over, and children and old people should not 
return to London. 

Sept. 25.—Mr. Churchill arrived back in England, with Lord Leathers, 
Sir Andrew Cunningham, and Sir Hastings wanes They travelled to 
and from Canada in the Queen Mary. 

A White Paper was issued (Cmd. 6550) giving details of the Govern- 
ment’s scheme of social insurance, to include the whole population, . 
and of a scheme of family allowances. They would cost £650 million 
in the first year, rising to £831 million in 1975. 


GREECE. Sept. 19.—It was announced in Cairo that members of the 
Government had left for Greece. M. Papandreou broadcast a message 
from Italy telling the people the hour of liberation had arrived, and 
instructing them to maintain order. 

Turkish reports stated that the liberated islands and the part of 
western Thrace adjoining Turkey were already being administered 
by committees elected by the local population under the supervision of 
the E.A.M. organization. Bulgarians who had been settled in Thrace 
during the war in an attempt to “Bulgarize’”’ that region were being 
sent back to Bulgaria. 


HUNGARY. Sept. 22.—The Prime Minister, in a speech as reported 
by the official news agency, said that neither in the last war nor in the 
present one did Hungary take up arms to expand her territory or to 
preserve an out-moded feudal system. She did so to safeguard a digni- 
fied and quiet family life for her people. The new Government had taken 


§ over when, after the changes in Rumania, the German forces there had 


been almost eliminated. Owing to her numerical inferiority and her 
preoccupation elsewhere Hungary could meet this emergency only on a 
limited scale; but there was no alternative for her but to defend herself, 
and as to this there was no cause for despair. There were still reserves 
which had not been used—the patriotism, enthusiasm, and the will to 
survival of the people, and ‘‘there are also the moral obligations which 


Germany has undertaken towards Hungary, obligations which still 
€xist”’. 


ICELAND. Sept. 17.—The Cabinet resigned. 
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IRAN. Sept. 23.—A Soviet mission arrived in Teheran to discys 
economic relations. 


IRAQ. Sept. 19.—It was learnt that sentence had recently beg 
passed in Baghdad on a number of political internees who had beg 
brought back to the country from Rhodesia in April. Kamil Shabi 
who commanded a division in the revolt of 1941, was condemned 
death and others to terms of imprisonment. They included Sharj 
Sharaf, the puppet Regent, and Abdul Qadir Qailani, his Court Cham. 
berlain (not Rashid Ali Qailani, as erroneously reported in the Bulletiy 
of April 15, 1944, page 321). 


ITALY. Sept. 16.—A congress of labour delegates from all parts ¢ 
liberated Italy adopted unanimously a resolution in favour of forming 
a non-political confederation of all trade unions. 

Sept. 18.—A riot broke out in the court at the Ministry of Justice 
in Rome just before the beginning of the trial of Pietro Caruso, the chi¢ 
of police during the last 3 months of the German reign of terror in Rome 
Caretta, the former director of the Rome prison, was recognized by tly 
crowd, which seized and beat him, threw him into the Tiber, and afte 
he was drowned hanged his body outside the prison. The trial 
Caruso was accordingly postponed. 

The international trade union delegation issued a joint report oni 
tour, stating that social and economic conditions in Southern Italy ani 
Sicily were impossible to describe. Money had ceased to have any mea 
ing, and unemployment among the working population was general. Th 
supply of rationed food which was issued at a controlled price was insuf 
cient to maintain health, and current wages insufficient to buyan adequatt 
amount in the open market. In spite of these conditions the trade unia 
spirit among the workers was better than had been expected, and throug 
out the Fascist period the old Jabour leaders had succeeded in preserving 
their influence in. the factories. 

Sept. 19.—The Germans seized 250 people in Milan as hostages afte 
the killing of 25 Germans there. 
Sept. 21.—Caruso was sentenced to death, and Occhietto, his secretary 
to 30 years’ imprisonment. The Germans declared that 40 hostages 
North Italy would be shot if Caruso was executed. 

Sept. 22.—Caruso was executed, after the Prince of Piedmont ha 
rejected an appeal for royal grace. 

U.N.R.R.A. and relief for Italy. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 24.—The Brazilian Minister for War arrived in the country 
News reached Rome that 20 men had just been condemned to death 
for patriot activities by Fascist courts in Northern Italy. Count Sform 
High Commissioner for the punishment of Fascist crimes, |ssutt 
warrants for the arrest of Bottai, Federzoni, Rossoni, and 3 ott 

leading Fascists. 


LUXEMBURG. Sept. 21.—The Prime Minister and the Ministe 
of Finance, Labour, and Justice arrived back in Luxemburg {18 
London. 
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ALTA. Sept. 14.—The appointment of Gen. Sir Edmund Schreiber 
; Governor and C.-in-C. was announced. 


HE NETHERLANDS. Sept. 17.—The Government, in a broadcast 
) the nation, said that, after consultation with the High Command, 
ey considered that the moment had now come to give the instruction 

ra general strike of all railway workers, in order to impede the enemy 
ransport and troop concentration as much as possible. 

A message was received from Gen. Eisenhower for the people of the 
rea south of the Lek, telling them the hour of liberation had struck, 
nd saying that their full assistance and obedience to the orders of the 
supreme Commander were essential for early victory. The people of 
nliberated districts were told not to attempt any mass rising, but to 
ive all help possible to their own forces and to Dutchmen who would 
e going into hiding to avoid being captured. People north of the Lek 
nd not in areas of fighting were told their time for action had not yet 
ome, and until it did they should remain absolutely quiet. 

The German forces in Holland were warned by radio by Allied H.Q. 

at the Dutch Forces of Resistance were fighting with the Allies in 
ccordance with the rules of war and were regarded as an army under 
sen. Eisenhower’s command. The authors of any atrocities committed 
gainst them would be traced and brought to justice. 


ALESTINE. Sept. 19.—Decision as to formation of a Jewish Brigade 

(see Great Britain.) The Jewish Agency issued a statement 
‘pressing deep gratification at the decision, and added that about one 
illion Jews were fighting in the armies of the United Nations. 


OLAND. Sept. 12.—The Government issued, in London, a. state- 
ent saying they had received a message from Gen. Bor thanking them 
br the receipt of supplies delivered by aircraft operating under British 
trol, which had enabled his forces to continue their fight. The Gov- 
nment expressed their thanks for the help the British Government had 
pnt and was sending to Warsaw. Since Aug. | aircraft manned by 
ritish, South African, and Polish crews had flown many sorties from 
lediterranean bases for the relief of the city, and a considerable 
roportion of the sorties had been successful. Over 100 tons of weapons 
ad been delivered, including anti-tank guns, Sten guns, grenades, and 
uch special material for street fighting. Some 250 airmen, 98 of them 
oles, had been lost in these operations. 

Further, on Sept. 11 the British Government warned the Germans 
gainst ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Warsaw and had given 
00,000 Swiss francs to the Polish Red Cross for the purchase of food 

d medical supplies. 

Sept. 13.—Moscow reports stated that the National Council of 
oland had ratified a decree putting into effect a programme of agrarian 
Pform in the liberated territories, in order to distribute land fund 
cumulations consisting of territory formerly owned by Germans, 

sling Poles, and landowners of estates of over 125 acres of sown 
elds. lhe standard for smallholders was 50 hectares (about 12} acres). 
istribution was to be completed by the end of 1944, with priority to 
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families of soldiers, partisans, and war invalids. A proportion of the 
land was reserved for State experimental farms. Church lands were ty 
be left intact. 

The Government in London announced that the Primate of Poland 
had been deported from France (where he had been since 1940) by the 
Germans. 

Sept. 14.The press at Lublin reported the signing of an agreement 
on Sept. 9 on repatriation between the Governments of the Ukraine 
Soviet Republic, the White Russian Republic, and the Polish Con. 
mittee of National Liberation. Arrangements were made for the 
evacuation of Polish citizens from the Ukraine and White Russia into 
Poland, and vice versa. 

The agreement was stated, in Moscow, to imply that all parties were 
now Satisfied with the general line of the ethnographic demarcation 
drawn by the Conference of Ambassadors after the 1914-18 war, and 
that where this line failed transfers of population would be made. 

Gen. Bor told a representative of the British press that the position in 
Warsaw was grave, as German technical equipment was overwhelming 
All the public services had been destroyed, and losses were enormous—in 
one of the military sectors the forces lost 7 men out of every 10. He said 
that the rising was not premature, as if they had not taken up arms on 
or about Aug. 1 they would never have been able to, because the 
Germans were beginning to seize their men for digging trenches or for 
transference far from Poland. 

They had attempted to co-ordinate their fighting with the Soviet 
military command, but unfortunately without any positive result. 
When the rising broke out they had immediately informed the con- 
petent Soviet authorities by wireless via London. 

Sept. 15.—It was announced in Lublin that M Sejrut, Chairman of 
the Committee of Liberation, had assumed ‘‘the functions of President 
of the Republic” in accordance with the Constitution of 1921. (This 
provided that, in the event of a vacancy in the Presidency the Speaker 
of the Diet should act pro tem.) 

Sept. 16.—Gen. Kukiel, the Minister for War, was reported to have 
resigned. 

Sept. 22.—Moscow reports stated that the first Polish Peasant Party 
conference since the war had just taken place at Lublin, attended by 
over 500 delegates from liberated and still occupied territory. The 
proceedings were said to have been marked by sharp criticism of the 
Government for “organizing civil war’, and of the Prime Minister fot 
taking his stand on the 1935 Constitution. 

The Cabinet unanimously decided at a special meeting to ask the 
President to dismiss Gen. Sosnkowski. 

Sept. 25.—An official statement was issued saying that the reasot 
for the Government’s request for the dismissal of Gen. Sosnkowsi 
were of an entirely internal nature. In particular, the Government did 
not associate itself with the first phrases of the General’s order of tlt 
day, in which he said that in 1939 Poland accepted the German challengt 
because she was encouraged by Great Britain, and by having a Britis 
guarantee. This was incompatible with the real state of affairs, and tht 
instructing of the soldiers in this direction could not be tolerated. 

Appreciating fully the pledges given by Britain and France, it must® 
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smphasized that Poland would have stood up against the Germans in 
,ny situation. Any other affirmation was offensive to the feelings of the 
sation, and tended to belittle its determination to fight for its freedom. 
foreover, the Government had not been consulted about this order of 
he day, which had a political significance. 


RUMANIA. Sept. 13.—Signature of armistice in Moscow. (see 

S.S.R. and Special Note.) 

Sept. 18.—The arrest of the following Ministers and others by the 
oviet military authorities was announced by the Soviet Information 
3ureau: Marshal Antonescu, the ex-Dictator; Mihail Antonescu, ex- 
‘oreign Minister; Gen. Pantazzi,ex-War Minister; Vasiliu, ex-Inspector- 
‘eneral of the Gendarmerie; Elefterescu, ex-Prefect of the Bucarest 
olice; Clodius, the German economic envoy; Gen. Hansel, head of the 
yerman military mission; Adm. Tilefsen, chief of the naval liaison 
.Q.; Gen. Gerstenberg, chief of the German air force; and Gen. Stagel, 
rerman commandant of Warsaw earlier in the year. 


SWEDEN. Sept. 13.—It was learnt that the authorities were pre- 
vared to receive, if necessary, 100,000 Finnish refugees temporarily 
rom the north of Finland, and that Finnish delegates had arrived in 
sweden to help with the arrangements. 

Sept. 17.—A General Election for the second Chamber was held, and 
esulted in the Social Democrats securing 115 seats, a loss of 19; the 
‘ommunists 15, a gain of 12; the Agrarians 36, a gain of 8; the Liberals 
5, a gain of 2; and the Conservatives 39, a loss of 3. The three Nazi 
proups together polled less than one half per cent of the total votes, and 
ess than one third of the votes they obtained in 1936. 

The election issues were described as purely domestic. 

Large numbers of Finnish refugees arrived in Sweden from the 

ovaniemi district. 

Sept. 18.—Mr. Hull’s statement re supplies going to Germany. (see 
S.A.) 

Sept. 23.—The Government announced that all Baltic ports and 
erritorial waters would be closed to foreign shipping from Sept. 27, 
bwing to ‘‘the completely changed situation in the Baltic’. They also 
rovisionally stopped granting German civilians transit visas from 

orway to Germany. 

Sept. 25.—It was announced that the King had telegraphed to 


rince Charles of Belgium congratulating him on his country’s liber- 
tion, 


SWITZERLAND. Sept. 19.—The Federal Council ordered the 
Heportation to Germany of all the Gestapo and S.S. men who had 
rossed the frontier requesting internment during the fighting along the 
ranco-Swiss frontier. 

Sept. 22.—Several hundred Allied war prisoners, who had entered 
he country after escaping from camps in Germany and Italy, were 
llowed to leave for France. , 

Sept. 23.—Many more war prisoners left for France. 
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TURKEY. Sept. 13.—Tsvetkovich, the former Yugoslav Prem 
who signed the pact with Germany in March 1941, arrived in Istanby 

Sept. 14.—M. Hasan Saka, a former Finance Minister, was appointed 
Foreign Minister; and M. Nurallah Sumer, Finance Minister, in succg 
sion to M. Agrali, who resigned for health reasons. 

Sept. 15.—It was learnt that the authorities had invited Gabroysj 
the Bulgarian ex-Minister of the Interior, to leave the country. He had 
been responsible for the persecution of Jews and for massacres ¢ 
Greeks in areas in Bulgarian occupation. 

Sept. 24.—Georghi Dimitrov, leader of the left wing of the Bulgaria 
Agrarian Party, arrived in Istanbul on his way to Sofia. Mushanoy 
the Bulgarian armistice delegate, also passed through on his way ty 
Sofia. . 


U.S.A. Sept. 12.—The director of the office of War-Time Econom 
Affairs, speaking in Ohio, said it was essential for America’s nationd 
interest to have a strong England, soundly reconstructed, and exporting 
enough goods to pay for those she must import, including what se 
bought from the United States. ‘““England was, and must continue, ow 
best customer’’, he declared. 

Sept. 13.—Mr. Phillips arrived back in the country. 

Sept. 17.—Joint statement by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
at Quebec. (see Canada.) 

Sept. 18.—The Chief of Staff told the American Legion Conventiw 
at Chicago that few people comprehended what was involved in th 
deployment of their 8 million-man army. The missions of the am fore 
called for some 1 million men and 1,000 squadrons oversea, and thet 
were also new squadrons for the operation of the Super-Fortresses, # 
B29 bombers. Of the ground army over 60 divisions had reached th 
front, most of them already battle-tested, and 8 more were sailing du: 
ing September. 

He emphasized that their power to defeat the enemy with certaint 
and without long delays had been largely due to the carefully organi 
co-operation of the British and American forces under unity of com 
mand. 

Gen. Arnold, commanding the Army Air Forces, told the conventiit 
that he believed in universal training as an essential of national polic 
if they were to meet the obligations inescapably associated 4 
America’s réle as one of the greatest of world Powers. They mighit 
always have the first impact of war absorbed by other nations, and 
might not always have time to prepare. He listed the many thingsi 
was necessary to have to give them air power—research laboratons 
a progressive aviation industry, etc.—and said that the air bases uné# 
their control beyond their own shores must have no strings tied 
them. Never again must they get caught without parallel airways‘ 
their farthest possessions. 

Mr. Hull told the press that a Note of protest had been sent! 
Sweden by the British, Soviet, and U.S. Governments against y 
sending of supplies to Germany. There had been a constant excliall 
of Notes and memoranda on the subject for some time, he seid. and tht 
same situation existed as regards Spain. 
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Sept. 19.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. George Wadsworth as 
he first Minister to the Syrian and Lebanese Republics. 

The Government announced its recognition of the independence of 
vria and the Lebanon, 

Sept. 20.—The Secretary for the Navy told the American Legion that 
he possession of force by those who loved peace did not lead to war, 
nd proposed universal military training; a strong Navy, constant 
jgilance as to world problems, and the maintenance of scientific 
esearch on the basis of materials. 

he following nominations to diplomatic missions were announced: 
ir. Arthur Lane, Ambassador to the Polish Government in London; 
ir. Charles Sawyer, to Belgium and Luxemburg; Mr. Stanley Hornbeck, 
othe Netherlands; Mr. Richard Patterson, to the Yugoslav Government 
n London; and Mr. Lithgow Osborne, to the Norwegian Government 
in London. 

Mr. Hull, referring to the Rumanian armistice terms, told the press 
hat the Government were fully informed during their formulation, 
dding that it would be noted that the final disposal of Transyl- 
ania had been made subject to confirmation at the time of the general 
yeace settlement, a provision which was in line with the insistence of the 
'nited States that territorial arrangements should be a matter of dis- 
‘ussion and decision after the war ended. 


Sept. 21.—President Roosevelt nominated Mr. Jefferson Caffery to 
represent the Government with the French authority established in 
Paris by the Committee of National Liberation. He was to have the 
rank of Ambassador. : 

Sept. 22.—President Roosevelt told the press that he was satisfied 
vith the progress made in the Dumbarton Oaks discussions, adding 
hat a 90 per cent agreement would represent “‘a darned good batting 
average’. He referred to the Chinese situation as not at all satisfactory, 
vith the reservation that he was speaking primarily from the military 
lewpoint. 

Sept. 23.—President Roosevelt, in his first speech in Washington in 
the election campaign, said he knew the American people had the same 
will to do for peace what they had done for war. The keynote of all 
the Government proposed to do in reconversion when hostilities ended 
could be found in one word—‘‘jobs”. Through the demobilization 
period policies would be carried out with the same object in mind as 
those of the present policies on wages and prices, i.e., to serve the needs 
ol the great massés of the people. They were now organizing the 
logistics of the peace just as Marshall, King, Arnold, and the rest were 
organizing the logistics of the war. 

The President charged the Republican Party with insincerity in 
their attitude towards labour and with misrepresentation of the parts 
played by the Republicans and the Democrats respectively in the 
financial crash and depression of 1929 and in the social progress under 
the New Deal. He defended his Administration’s record in the conduct 
of the war and the provision of arms and equipment to their Armed 
Forces, and the part played by labour, saying labour-baiters forgot that 
at their peak labour and management turned out aircraft at the rate 
of 109,000 per annum; tanks, 57,000; combat vessels, 573; landing 
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vessels, 31,000; and cargo ships, 19 million tons per annum. Sine» 
Pearl Harbour only one tenth of 1 per cent of man-hours had been log 
by strikes. 

Of the peace-building tasks he said that they were botched by the 
Republicans in 1919, and that must not happen again. 

Sept. 25.—The Tax Institute issued a report showing that in the yea; 
ended June 30 Federal, State, and local Governments took $55,(K) 
million in taxes from the American people. Federal taxes totalled nearly 
$44,000 million, of which income tax accounted for $16,299 million, 

Adm. Land, chairman of the American Maritime Commission, stated 
in Washington that German and Japanese foreign trade should le 
divided between the Allies. He saw no impossibility in making pastoral 
nations of them, and they should have no ships except for coast and 
river traffic. A denial of world commerce to those States would mean 
their end as modern industrial nations. 

Mr. Crowley, administrator of the U.S. Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, issued his first annual report to Congress. Of lend-lease he said 
that 85 per cent of all they had spent towards winning the war had 
been for supplies and services used by their own forces and “‘here at 
home in the defence of the United States”. After the defeat of Germany 
economic warfare would be focussed on the war against Japan, and lend- 
lease would be continued to the extent necessary for complete victory 


U.S.S.R. Sept. 13.—Moscow radio announced that an armistice with 
Rumania had been signed in Moscow, after negotiations between 
represeptatives of the U.S.S.R., Great Britain, and the U.S.A.., acting 
in the interests of all the United Nations, and the Rumanian delegation 
(For terms of the armistice see Special Note.) 

Sept. 19.—The Commission of Inquiry into German atrocities issued 
a report on the Minsk region, stating that over 300,000 people, including 
large numbers of prisoners of war, were murdered by the German 
during their occupation. Many generals were named among thos 
responsible. 

An armistice with Finland was signed in Moscow. 

Finnish action and broadcast regarding the armistice terms. (se 
Finland.) 

Sept. 20.—Publication of armistice terms with Finland. (see Special 
Note.) The press expressed satisfaction that Britain and Russia wert 
so closely associated in the armistice, which was described as a practical 
demonstration of those principles of the Anglo-Soviet alliance which 
aimed at providing security for Europe, without encroachment on the 
sovereign rights of lesser Powers. 

Sept. 23.—An economic mission in Teheran. (see Ivan.) 


YUGOSLAVIA. Sept. 12.—The King, in a broadcast from London 
appealed for fighting unity under Marshal Tito, whom he described 
the fighting head of Yugoslavia’s “national army”. He referred to the 
Government, headed by Dr. Subasich, as having made agreements with 
the national army. 
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A New Series of Chatham House 
Pamphlets 





Under the general title of ‘‘ Looking Forward’’ the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs is publishing a series of pamphlets on 
the international aspects of reconstruction. The pamphlets are 
concerned with basicissues and are intended to stimulate thougi:t and 
discussion. Their object, therefore, is to present problems rather 
than to solve them, though writers will be free to express their 
own opinions on the subjects they discuss. It is hoped that by the 
assembly of the facts, often complex, and by their arrangement in 
reasonable perspective, readers will be provided with the material 
for sound judgment. 


The first four pamphlets, now in preparation, will be: 


BRITAIN AND THE WORLD 
An Outline of Reconstruction Problems 
By H. A. WYNDHAM 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 
By NORMAN BENTWICH 


SOVEREIGNTY FOR THE COMMON MAN 
By C. A. W. MANNING 


WHAT IS A NATION? 
By HAROLD STANNARD 


Price is. net 
each 
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